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NOT QUANTITY OF LAND BUT QUALITY 


SILVER STAR OIL CO. 


Capital Stock 300,000 shares—Par Value, $1.00 per share. 

Comprises the S. E. quarter of the N. 
THE LAND OF THIS COMPANY W. quarter of Section 28, Township 

30 S. R. 22 E. This property is 
directly in the line of production and within one quarter of a mile of land that 
cannot be purchased for less than $20,000 per acre, and only one mile from the 
S. P. R. R. Station at McKittrick. Immense deposits of asphaltum are found 
on the land as well as numerous seepages of oil and live oil sand on the surface. 
There can scarcely be a doubt as to the enormous value of this land, but the drill 
alone will tell. 


WORK HAS COMMENCED. The first derrick is up, a car-load of ma- 


chinery is on the ground, and drilling 
will begin within a week. Capital is already provided for the completion of two 
wells. 

A limited quantity of stock in this com- 


FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY pany is offerde at 25c. PER SHARE. 


Write for prospectus to the 


SILVER STAR OIL CO., DEPOSIT 


A Bookcase World Tours 


That will always give satisfaction? 


ee 30th SEASON, 1901 
Golden Oak, 
| Birch and DEPARTURES: 
Mahogany. 

They have all From San Francisco.. ..September 4 
the advantages From Vancouver September 9 
that others have From San Francisco Ictober 15 
and some which From San Francisco.. ..October 31 


no others pos- 


sess. Call, Illustrated descriptive 
phone, or write, 


and receive plogrammes on appli- 


it prompt atten- cation to 
tion. 


Sections with GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. Thos. Cook & Son. 


Top and Base. 638 and 640 Mission Street, 621 Market St., San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DO_YOU WANT 
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California and Utah Oil Co. 


E. V. BUCKOW, 
incorporated under the N O N ‘ASS ESSA B L E Pre 
von . 
Laws of California. ‘e) STOC K Ma 
Branch Office: References: 
Adams Building, 206 Kearny Street. Pac. Land & Oil Syndicate, A. G. Gur- 
San Francisco. nett, 308 Pine St., President. 


Marsh Rig Building Co., Mills Building. 


| WHY INVESTMENT 
A Few Reasons 6éur STOCK WILL PAY: 


1. We hold by ownership and long lease a total of 800 acres approved oi! lands in 
McKittrick District, Kern County; Devil’s Den District, Kern County; Solano 
County; Santa Cruz County; San Luis Obispo County. 

2. Our properties are surrounded with heavy producing wells. 

3 Our Directors have NO PROMOTION STOCK, sharing profits with  stock- 
holders. 

4. Our management is honest and capable. 

5. Two Standard Rigs are contracted for. 

6. Stock bought now will double in value in 90 days. 

7. Our Capital Stock is 500,000 Shares, par value $1.00 per share. 

8. IMPORTANT—This corporation will bear investigation. 


' for sale now for development pur- 
200.000 SHARES poses only at 25 cents per share 


Occidental El Rey Oil Co. 


200 acres in Kern Co., Cal. ‘ 
Capitalization, - - 500,000 First Block 


shares. Par Value, $1. of stock sell- 
(Incorporated under Arizona ing at ] SC. 


laws and positively non- 


assessable.) 
DIRECTORS: 
President, B. F. Suiter M. H. Yost 
Vice-President, F. M. Graham E. T. Harms 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Hailstone M. B. Suiter 
W. P. Woolsey ; 
AGENTS: 
GRAHAM, HAILSTONE & CO., SUITER & CO., 
471 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 1112 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Room 2, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
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Lacy Manufacturing Company 


“| Manufacturers of 


Steel 
Water 


Pipe 


General 
Sheet 
Iron 
Works 


OIL STORAGE AND WAGON TANKS 
Oil Well Casing, Oil Stills 


Works: Corner New Main and Date Streets. P. O. Box 231 
Telephone, Main 196. Bak er Block. Station C. 


OFFICE, 334 NORTH MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


500 and more 


Different Views of Kern 


County Oil Fields 


For Sale By ASTON BROS., Photographers 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


Mail orders attended to promptly. 
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NOT QUANTITY BUT QUALITY 


25 Cents Derrick Erected for our 25 Cents 
Per Share First Well.... Per Share 


The Fruitvale Paraffine Oil Co. 


Situated within one mile of San Francisco Bay. 
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A Lake of Oil. 


CAPITAL STOCK 250,000 SHARES 
PAR VALUE $1.00 PER SHARE 
150,000 SHARES IN THE TREASURY 


am Only a Limited Amount of Stock to be Sold 


For information write to 


The Fruitvale Paraffine Co. 


Stock non-assessable Stock non-assessable 
ROOMS 11-12 1003! Broadway, ROOM 13 5TH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
Oakland, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Incorporated under the laws of South Dakota. 
Fully Paid Up and Positively Non-Assessable 
Make all Checks, Money Orders, or Bank Drafts payable to SECRETARY LOMA PRIEA OIL Co. 


AWa 


LOMA PRIETA OIL CO. 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000. 


707-708 CLAUS SPRECKELS 
BUILDING. San Francisco 
CAL. "PHONE MAIN 6209 


Par Value, $1.L0 each. 


Divided into 1,000,000 shares 


AN OIL... 


PARADISE; 


Our land in Ventura County is surrounded by a 
greater number of pruducing welis than that of 
any other company in California. 

This oil territory has made several millionaires 
and will make several more, One 100 barrel well 
means 17 per cent on ou: entire capitalization. We 
will put down four wells at once. Our stock is 
fully paid and legally non-assessable, Kach buyer 
of our stock receives a 1egotiable interest-bearing 
security bond, endorsed by a trust company, with 
resources of $4,000,000 that guarantees the stock- 
holder against loss from any cause whatever. 

The Bond pays three per cent interest on his in- 
vested cash: besides, the stockhvulder gets his 
profits and dividends declared on the stock. 

YOU CANNOT LOSE. OTHERS HAVE MADE 
FORTUNES. WHY NOT YOU ? 

References — Pacific Coast Underwriting Com- 
pany; California Home Building Loan Company, 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Company of San 
Franciseo, Cal. Also special reports Dun and Brad- 
street—Banks on application. Send for oil chart, 

This secured stock is a ready seller. A few first- 
class agents wanted. 


PAXTON GOLD BOND 
OIL COPIPANY, 


318 Kearny St., ‘ San Francisco, Cal. 


Branch Office: Paxton, Il. 
Chicago Office: 167 Dearborn St,, Suite 506. 


OIL COMPANY.... 


Diagnosis 


KERR’S REPORTS CO. 


1. Assumes in the oil industry of the Western 
and Southern fields the same comparative signifi- 
cance that Dun and Brad-treet do in the commer- 
cial world. 

KERR’S REPORTS e in the form of month- 
ly KEYED OIL INVES MENT TABLES e-timative 
ratings on the financial integrity and the commer- 
cial credit of oil companies. with regard to legality 
of characters, the competency of management, 
well progress and production, the oil field limits. 
the different share quetations. the exact land 

LOCATION, the LA D ASSETS, and the GENERAL 
PROSPECTS of oil corporations. 

fy, proupestve buyer of oil stock with these 
TABL ES before him can tell at a glance what he 
wishes to know of the companies listed in tho-e 
TABLES, and havea sure and competent guide for 
his investment. 

4. These TABLES are the result of the closest in- 
vestigations by expert field men and compete» 
credit examiners 

6. KERR’S REPORTS is the only thing of the kind 
in the world, Send for prospectus. 


Kerr’s Reports Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 
San Francisco. 
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wincuei ; Eames Iricycles 


An Ideal Machine that brings the pleasures 
of cycling within the reach of all; any one 


y 
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r that can walk can ride one of these wheels. | 
e S Oc , k S We have also Tricycles for those who re- 
quire something to propel with the hands, and | 


easy Pneumatic-tired Rolling Chairs for In- 
t valids, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE 


R 16, Eighth Floor, 
Mills Building, San ies Cal. EAMES TRICYC LE CO. 
: Telephone John 2186, 2100 Market Street 
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D 
INSURANCE 


A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. 


Building and « 
Continental roan Association 


OF CALIFORNIA 


i 
Mi 


ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


Profit and Reserve Fund...............-..-- 250,000 
Monthly Income, over 


4 


8 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans 
on improved property, the members giving first liens 
on their real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
co earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock 


and allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE TRANSIT OF BOHEMIA 


BY EONAH 


GIRL emerged from the crowd on 
Market street one afternoon in late 
December, and stepped briskly into 
an unfrequented thoroughfare. Her 
eyes scanned the tall, dark buildings on 
either side, but not finding what she 
searched for her pace slackened, and she 
walked slowly up the block, her glance 
alert for the huge sign announcing the 
offices of the San Francisco Daily Cour- 
ier. At the corner she paused and looked 
back, the raw wind whipping color into 
her cheeks and playing strange antics 
with her hat. A quick thought drove her 
hand into her pocket. The note book 
confirmed her; this was the square, and 
she re-crossed to the odd side of the 
street, retracing her steps till she paused 
before a grim-looking front. with 5-3-1 
unobtrusively painted in over a high, 
dark door, behind which gloomy stairs 
mounted into uncertain shadows. 

She drew a perplexed breath, then 
plunged into the gloom, and began feeling 
her way up the steep stairway. At the 
first landing she peered around through 
the darkness for a door or informing 
sign, but bare walls greeted her. The 
strange quiet was beginning to assail 
her with her first feeling of fear, when 
a hurried step above reassured her. She 
waited to question the comer, but before 
she could speed a detaining word the 
man had rushed past without seeing her; 
so she went on climbing, up and up, over 
dingy steps and dark, uncertain landings, 
until brought to an abrupt pause before 
a green baize door. It swung open for 
a boy’s quick exit, and she found herself 
inside a little square, outlined by four 
such doors, and guarded by a youth who 
eyed her suspiciously. The sudden flare 


ROBINSON. 


of gas-jets dilated her eyes, and gave a 
frightened look to her face. 

“What d’ye want?” asked the boy. 

“The editor,” she answered. 

He grinned. “Which one? There’s the 
business manager, and the city editor, 
and the sporting editor, society editor, 
weekly editor, Sunday editor, night edi- 
tor.” He was running on indefinitely. 
Not Cerberus as sentry of the shades held 
a more complacent position. 

“IT am sure I don’t know which one he 
s,”’ she said, reflectively, but the boy mis- 
took her hesitation. Just then an elec- 
tric bell tingled, and he vanished. She 
leaned against a long deal table, watch- 
ing with interest the people who passed 
her so incuriously. Men with absorbed 
faces pushed through one of the myster- 
ious doors, and out through another. The 
air seemed to teem with energy. The 
boy soon returned. 

“You still here?” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Did you think | went for that? I had 
to answer a call. Which am I?” his 
chest inflated. “I'm the call-boy. Did 
you think I was an editor?” He shoved 
her through a door, and pointed to a 
small room at the end of the corridor. 
“They're all busy. You’d better wait.” 
His patronage was heavy. 

There was one before her waiting, a 
woman who looked fagged and weary. 
The girl’s interest was caught by the 
pictures which covered the walls, original 
drawings, cartoons, and caricatures. She 
drew a breath of delight. She was get- 
ting a peep into that coveted place back 
of the footlights, where the Names were 
to be met! That cartoon she remem- 
bered having seen in the Courier years 
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ago, and this one, how good! Presently 
she exhausted them all, and looked 
around for a paper to read; but there was 
none, and she had to resign herself to a 
study of her companion. Every time a 
step sounded in the hall she would start 
eagerly, until she discovered that the 
other woman was smiling. She felt 
called upon to explain that she was wait- 
ing for one of the editors, who was busy. 
The other woman smiled wearily. “So 
am I, going on two hours. They’re always 
busy. If you know no one, you’ve a 
pretty poor show.” 

The girl’s head lifted with conscious 
importance. “I do know him, that is, 
one of them.” The thought of the call- 
boy.made her falter. “But I don’t know 
which he is—Mr. Thorne.” 

“He’s the city editor; you’re in luck,” 
said the other generously, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Five more minutes passed, and the 
woman’s curiosity broke through her 
reverie. “You sent in your name?” 


The girl’s face brightened. “I forgot. 
I intended to, but that boy hurried me off. 
He confused me, I guess.” She gave 
an easy, rippling laugh, and drew from 
her pocket the card engraved for that es- 
pecial purpose. The blaze of light once 
again disconcerted her, but she handed 
the slip of pasteboard to the boy with re- 
turning assurance. “Take that to Mr. 
Thorne,” she said, imperiously. “He will 
remember me.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before?” and 
the baize door swallowed him again. The 
girl returned to her post. It was a long 
time before an answer came. A heavy 
tread paused at the door, and she turned 
swiftly. “Mr. Thorne? O, I beg your 
pardon.” 

“It is all the same. I represent Mr. 
Thorne.” he observed her closely. “He 
is too busy to see everyone who asks for 
him. Can I know your errand?” 


She shook her head. Her business was 
with Mr. Thorne. “I said that I represent 
him,” the man answered patiently. “I 
can do just as much for you if you will 
tell me your errand.” His courtesy was 
disconcerting, for it made her insistence 
seem rude, but she clung stubbornly to 
her demand for the city editor. ‘Does he 


know I am here?” 

The man was puzzled. “He told me to 
attend to you.” 

“Perhaps he does not know who Miss 
Hawley is? Tell him it’s Mamie Hawley, 
and he will understand. He knows my 
father, knows us all. He stopped with us 
once in Santa Rosa, years ago’’—her 
voice trailed off. 


“Suppose you write that on your card,” 
he suggested kindly. “Mention Santa 
Rosa. There are so many demands on 
Thorne’s time, and you see, Hawley’s not 
an uncommon name.” 


She drew another card from her purse, 
and wrote a few stiff, glove-fingered 
words. He went off with it, and was 
back almost immediately. Mr. Thorne 
would see her, and she followed her guide 
eagerly, forgetting to nod a good-bye to 
her companion in waiting. The baize 
doors were thrown open for her, and she 
was ushered through long corridors and 
winding passages into a large room, 
where several men sat at work. “There’s 
Thorne.” Mamie followed a sweep of the 
hand to a desk at one corner of the room. 

“Must I see him before all these peo- 


ple?” 
The man laughed. “They’re all too 
busy to listen!” He humorously eyed 


the big bundle under her arm, and went 
off whistling. 

Mamie Hawley approached the desk, 
stretching out a cordial hand. 

“Mr. Thorne!” 

The city editor responded with the ex- 
pected cordiality, but his memory was 
playing him a trick. He angled for a 
clue. 

“So this is little Mamie Hawley grown 
up. Let’s see. How long is it since I 
saw you?” 

“Seven years ago,” Mamie answered, 
promptly. “You came to Santa Rosa to 
report the Doane murder case, and that 
was in ’83. It was the year of the Methe 
dist Convention in Denver, and papa met 
you on the train from San Francisco, 
and brought you home with him.” 

“Of course, I remember. And how 
is Dr, Hawley? I often think of those 
pleasant evening we had when we played 
—what was it we played? Chess? Yes, 
of course. And Mrs. Hawley? And the 
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The Transit 
boys?” Thorne was on firm ground af 
last. “Give my regards to them all. 


If ever I go to Santa Rosa again, I will 
surely look you all up.” 

Mamie suddenly saw a vision of green 
baize doors. Her cheeks, already flushed 
from the bice of the sharp wind, flamed 
hotter. “It was not that I came here te 
say.” She paused, then rushed ahead. 
“I thought maybe you could—would help 
me. I—I write. And I want to work 
for some paper. If you have room on the 
Courier 

“Have you ever published anything?” 
Thorne put on his editorial manner imme- 
diately. “What work have you done?” 

“I have never had anything rejected 
yet, and quite a lot has been published,” 
Mamie answered proudly. She opened 
her bundle wi.uw quick fingers, and thrust 
towards him a scrap book filled with 
cuttings from the Santa Rosa Mercury 
and the Sonoma Press. Thorne controll- 
ed his lip admirably, and turned a seri- 
ous face to her a minute later. 


“My dear little girl, don’t you think 
it would be better to keep on writing 
for these? You have no idea of the dif- 
ferent requirements. Stay at home, and 
write signed articles for the Mercury, in- 
stead of battling alone in the big city 
with years of unsigned labor before you. 
There, that’s my honest advice, and I am 
old enough to be your father, my dear.’ 


But Mamie was not daunted. It- was the 
Courier she wanted, nothing less. In her 
eagerness she did not notice that she was 
keeping back other claimants for 
Thorne’s attention, or that she was being 
closely observed. Thorne turned over the 
pages of her scrap-book. ‘“‘Were you paid 
for these?” he asked. Mamie flushed 
again, and hesitated uncomfortably. 
“Mostly in subscriptions,” she said, feel- 
ing rather silly, and for the first time 
noticed her observers. One man sat 
by the desk, his dark eyes lazily taking 
in the girl’s embarassment. Mamie 


flashed back a hostile stare, and her chin 
rose higher. 

“That’s the reason I decided to come 
down to San Francisco. There’s no open- 
ing in Santa Rosa.” 

“Believe me, there’s no opening in San 
Thorne’s emphasis 


Francisco—for this.” 
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was brutally obvious, and Mamie haught- 


ily interrupted him. “ 1 am sorry to have 
encroached so much on your time. I will 
take these.” She was sweeping them 
up, outraged pride in her gesture, when 
Thorne put out a detaining hand. “Leave 
them here,” he began lamely, “and you 
might come back—in a week.” 


She swept out with a curt nod, her eyes 
bright, her ears tingling, past the pert 
call boy, through the baize doors, and 
down the steep steps into the street. She 
was humiliated and angry. To be spoken 
to like a child, an inexperienced hand, 
an amateur, and before all those men, 


too! How they doubtless enjoyed it! 
And that was gratitude! They had show- 
ered immeasurable hospitality” on 


Thorne, had introduced him to Santa 
Rosa’s best families, had given a picnic 
for his benefit, and invited him to lecture 
from her father’s pulpit—their crowning 
honor to bestow. And this was the way 
he returned it. The possibility that 
Thorne had been more gracious than 
grateful was beyond her imagination. 
She entered the little boarding house 
she had discovered in a quiet street 
with the resolve firmly made: she would 
not go back. Thorne could keep her 
scrap-book. Perhaps it might sting his 
ingratitude. How angry she was! For 
the next twenty-four hours her pride 
upheld her resolution, but the following 
day she weakened. To lose her certain 
triumph because of a girlish pride? 
Thorne could not but discover the merit 
in her articles. There was that particu- 
lar essay on “The Salvation Army Bon- 
net,” which every one had praised. She 
had read the Courier steadily and could 
not honestly admit to a style therein as 
finished, as classic as hers. To forego 
the triumphant home-coming she had 
planned? For no one was to dream of 
her real hope or labor until the goal 
was reached, and she could proudly point 
to won laurels. Pride is soon melted in 
the crucible of ambition, and the next 
Saturday found her again climbing the 
dark stairs to the green baize doors. This 
time she faced the call-boy with confi- 
dence. “For Mr. Thorne. By appoint- 
ment!” 


It was just as sne had expected. “We 
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have decided,’’ 
Thorne said official- 
ly, “to take you on 
trial for a few weeks. 
Of course at first the 
remuneration is 
small, but the doors 
to big salaries and 
advancement’ stand 
always open to abil- 
ity. You will have 
to keep your eyes 
open, and your ears, 
too. And, let me say 
it without offending 
you, my dear, that 
your style is, well, a 
bit stilted. Read the 
Courier well and dis- 
cover what we want. 
There—model your 
style on that.” He 
pushed a paper to- 
wards her, pointing 
to a full-page article 
profusely illustrated, 
and signed “Frank 
Kilgore.’”’ Mamie had 
already read it, and 
she smiled with su- 
periority. 

“I have read a lot 
of his articles, but 
it’s cheap prose,” she 
objected. “It’s flor- 
id, and not a good 
style.” 

Thorne looked at 
her in an amaze- 
ment which . the 
girl’s vanity inter- 
preted differently. 
Then his laughter 
broke. 

“My dear, that’s a 
really good newspap- 
er style, and just 
what we want. If 
we could only get a 
few more such, the 
Courier would be in 
luck. That is she.” 
Mamie glanced has- 
tily at a well-groom- 
ed, alert woman ap- 
proaching. “Frank 
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Kilgore,” Thorne’ explained. “You 
thought she was a man? Mrs. Kilgore, 
Miss Hawley. Miss Hawley’s a new 
hand, Mrs. Kilgore. I wish you would 
show her the ropes a little, just at 
first. Thanks. Is this your article on 
the fight? Good-morning, Miss Hawley. 
Sorry, but someone’s misiaid your scrap- 
book. A word, Mrs. Kilgore. We've 
got to try her. lI’a like her to get on, if 
it’s possibie. Help her a bit. Ill esteem 
it a favor. Thanks, good-day.” 

Mamie followed her new guide, curious- 
ly observing her trig, neat form, tightly 
tailored in black cloth, relieved only by 
white collar and cravat, and two white 
rosettes set in the jaunty, black hat. 
It was a hostile stare she threw at her 
companion’s back, for she resented the 
position awarded tne woman, as gained 
by such flimsy prose. Out in the street, 
Mrs. Kilgore faced her. “Heavens, girl, 
what eyes you have.” She stared broad- 
ly. 

The angry blood surged to the girl's 
brow. Her eyes had been ridiculed since 
babyhood and were her greatest sorrow. 
Cat’s eyes, green eyes, they had been in- 
discriminately labeled, preventing any 
possible girlish vanity, and almost smoth- 
ering, eventually, the ardent desire for 
good looks; bur any allusion to her afflic- 
tion goaded her to wrath. 

“I know they are horrid, but I don’t 
recognize your right to tell me so.” Her 
eyes gleamed green fire. 

“Magnificent! Who says they're hor- 
rid? You are a queen. I never saw such 
eyes. I see now why Thorne took you. 
He couldn’t help himself. You'll du. You 
needn’t labor like me, or the others. You 
can write just as poorly as you probably 
do. And when they start to turn your 
work down, just turn your green incan- 
descents as you did on me, and they'll 
cringe. How the boys will rave? Ever 
heard of Billy Compton? Gracious, where 
have you been living? Special writer 
for the Courier. He had a sonnet once in 
the “Yellow Book,” beginning, ‘Eyes of 
emerald and hair of brcnze.’ He wil) 
adore you. You must come up to dinner 
with me to-night. Of course, infcrmal, 
for it’s Bohemia, vou know. Russian 
Hill, house number two. There are only 
two, mine and the other, and the other’s 


bachelor quarters, artists mostly. 
Compton hangs out there. 
I think I can educate you. There, don’t 
waste ammunition. Save that illumina- 
tion for the men to-night. But you need 
culture, sadly. Who said you could wear 
blue? It’s a crime.” Her bright, cold 
eyes ran over Mamie’s figure. “You 
should adopt the aesthetic. I can’t. I'm 
too plump. Le Compte, that’s Billy, will 
teach you the gospel of greens and yel- 
lows. ‘It’s your only fault,’ le petit 
Compte always moans, ‘that you look 
just like anybody else—on the street.’ 
In the house I can be as bizarre as I 
please, with lampshades to suit, and 
bribed not to tell tales on a complexion 
that has to change with the gown. You 
don't have to report till to-morrow, so you 
can rest all the afternoon. At seven we 
dine. One of the boys will see you home. 
Don’t worry about stuff. Ill give you a 
boost. Have you followed the Clayton 
factory exposure? You could write a 
breezy article on that. Is this 
street? Au revoir, till to-night.” 

Mamie felt a little dizzy. Mrs. Kilgore 
had kept her mind on the jump. She did 
not know whether to be pleased or an- 


Billy 
Do you know, 


your 


gry. One fact stood out. Her eyes were 
good. She had had longings long ago 


to be pretty, pretty as Alicé Downing, the 
town beauty, with blue eyes and baby 
fairness; but the years had intensified 
the green in her eyes, and the bitter 
certainty in her heart that beauty was 
never to be hers. Her mind was thrown 
back on itself for consolation, and in soli- 
tude she had acquired the knack of study, 
the habit of books, gaining a pride in a 
new leadership, until she grew accus- 
tomed, eventually, to her literary pre- 
tensions, not realizing the twist that 
had been given to her destiny by a pair 
of green eyes. 

She marched up the outer stairs of her 
boarding house, and up the inner stair- 
case leading to her little hall bed-room, 
where she solemnly took off her blue 
jacket and shirt waist with her back to 
the glass. There was a green India-silk 
drape on her mantel which she drew off 
deliberately, and wound around her bare 
white shoulders. Through her slim trunk 
she rummaged till her fingers struck 
against a tortoise shell comb, curiously 
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carved, which was thrust through the 
mass of rippling hair. Slowly, with al- 
most fearful wistfulness, she approached 
the mirror and lifted her eyes. She saw 
herself as for the first time. Heretofore, 
such solemn pilgrimages had been taken 
in the eager hope that some miracle had 
happened, that the green eyes were 
browner, or had changed to blue; to-day 
it was with no such hope, but with the 
light of a revelation that some people 
liked green eyes; that to such, even she, 
Mamie Hawley, might be beautiful. All 
her ambitions, her literary aspirations, 
slipped off, and left her wondering at her 
beauty. A woman may have the wisdom 
of Minerva, with all the power thereof, 
and yet would sell her birthright for a 
chance of beauty. It was the happiest 
moment of Mamie Hawley’s life. 

A few hours later she stood on Mrs. 
Kilgore’s steps, looking vainly for the 
bell. There was a strange handle on the 
door which she had pulled, but no ans- 
wer had come. She was trying to decide 
whether she should knock or go to the 
back entrance, or leave altogether, when 
a long arm reached over her shoulder 
and grasped the handle she had been 
struggling with. A clamor resounded 
through the house that was immediately 
responded to. The ever ready color 
rushed to Mamie’s cheeks as she recog- 
nized the first knocker ever seen out of 
book-covers, and she turned a deeper 
rose when she discovered the stranger 
was one of the men who had overheard 
Thorne’s catechism and sermon in the 
Courier office the week before. He re- 
turned her stiff bow politely, and together 
they were ushered into a long, low room 
lit with colored glass lamps and lanterns 
of Oriental hues. To Mamie’s eyes it 
was splendid, and her hostess completed 
the impression by rising from a heap of 
cushions on the floor, in a gown of flam- 
ing copper soft stuff that curled and 
twined itself around her form and over 
the floor. 

“So glad you came, Queenie. Do you 
object to nicknames? Every one gets one 
here. It’s murder and sudden death to 
formality. Want to go upstairs to take 
off your cloak? Don’t have to. Anyone 
could guess that your hair curled natur- 
ally. It’s the arrogance of curls that 


fathers your imperiousness. Good, isn’t 
it, Mascot? Mascot’s short for Mr. As- 
cot. O yes, and the rest—Miss Hawley.” 

Mamie had chosen from her restricted 
wardrobe, not without misgivings, a yel- 
low nun’s veiling, slightly soiled, and of 
a then unfashionable cut. A belt and 
buckle of fire-gilt, set with imitation 
emeralds, had been given her by one of 
her old Sunday School pupils, and had al- 
ways shrieked at her as tawdry and in 
poor taste, but on the yellow gown it 
quietea down into what Mamie’s awak- 
ened perceptions assured her was of aes- 
thetic value. As she stood under the vari- 
colored lanterns she. congratulated her- 
self on her toilet, for there was unveiled 
admiration in Mrs. Kilgore’s eyes, and in 
that dimly-lit room she felt sure the spots 
would not be seen. 

Ascot, returning from the hall, was 
startled by an apparition. The girl was 
just raising two warm, bare arms to her 
head, when the light caught in her un- 
covered hair, and brought out its won- 
derful beauty. The godmother’s wand 
had suddenly transformed Mamie Haw- 
ley, in a soiled yellow gown, into a vision 
of royalty, with eyes of green fire, bronze 
iridescent hair, and draped in a robe of 
cloth-of-gold, with barbaric jewels gleam- 
ing at the waist. Ascot turned back into 
the hall for a forgotten trifle. As he re- 
entered the room, he heard Mrs. Kilgore’s 
voice, hard ana clear. “Le Compte, come 
here and venerate. Mascot’s, as usual, 
unappreciative. Turns his back on ‘eyes 
of emerald, hair of bronze.’ Isn’t that 
your line? Wretch! You must have 
known her. When did you ever go to 
Santa Rosa?” 

“’Pon my honor, I was never guilty of 
that crime,” said a boyish voice emerg- 
ing from a curtained corner. He caught 
sight of Mamie and stopped, Mrs. Kilgore 
enjoying his amazement. “Do sirens 
live in Santa Rosa’ I thought no good 
thing ever came out of Nazareth?” 

“Don’t blaspheme, Le Compte. There, 
you can make love to Queenie at dinner.” 
She turned to the girl. “There’s a game 
we always play here. It’s called: ‘Find 
the Guests.’ They are all here, but ef- 
fectually hidden. Here, Le Compte, Mas- 
cot, you rout them out!” She led the 
way down over the polished stairs into a 
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room similar to that they had 
Couches around the walls, with huge, 
soft cushions, swinging lamps so low that 
one had to bob to avoid collision, cush- 
ions on the floor, all conspired to hide the 
purpose of the room, which only the long 
table suggested. 

“There are only two other girls,” said 
Mrs. Kilgore, pushing an arm-chair to- 
wards her. “So you can choose your 


neighbors. Le Compte, he’s one, and 
maybe Ascot. Nonsense—don’t like 
arm-chairs? They’re all alike, except 


that straight-backed thing over there, 
not utility. 
You really mean it? Well, it does suit 
your style, I confess. That comb sets 
you off, too. Looks like a tiara. I'd be 
a guy in that rig, but you’re perfect. 
Here are the boys.” 

A dozen or so men filed in with theatric 
solemnity behind two odaiy dressed 
women. “Le Compte, you are next to 
Miss Hawley. And Mascot, you too.” But 
Ascot had already chosen a place on the 
opposite side. “Well, if you don't appre- 
ciate your favors, Farouche will. Miss 
Hawley, Mr. , 1 always forget. It’s 
Farouche, anyway.” And Mrs. Kilgore 
passed around the table, allotting places 
with a wave of her white hand here, 
and an occasional love-tap there. 

Mamie was bewildered by the easy 
familiarity of the atmosphere. In the 
same instant, Mrs. Kilgore chilled and 
fascinated her. She threw conflicting 
impressions as easily as she skimmed 
her topics. It was politics, philosophy, 
aesthetics, gossip, small talk, touched 
with keen wit and virile humor, and all 
with an ease that made one listener 
strain often for the rope, and helped her 
to a fuller appreciation of her value to 
the Courier. 

The man they called Farouche began, 
immediately upon finishing his roast, to 
overwhelm Mamie with fulsome, lavish 
praise, interspersed with anecdotes of 
actresses and singers. The names im- 
pressed Mamie, but most of the jokes es- 
caped her. When he offered her a choice 
of wine, she gave a shocked “No,” but 
Farouche insisted. “It’s an insult to your 
hostess,” he whispered; “you can’t refuse. 
You are surely not an abstainer?” The 
scorn in his tone spurred her to an indig- 


left. 


nant denial, which she instantly re- 
gretted, for he kept urging her until she 
consented to take a little white wine for 
mere peace sake. When he rersistently 
kept filling up the little space she could 
make in her glass, the girl began to grow 
dizzy, and Farouche’s eyes uncomfortably 
warm. She looked up to find Ascot’s 
gaze on her—slow, lazy, humorous. His 
amusement heightened her discomfiture, 
and her uneasy glance wandered around 
the table, until it fell on Le Compte’s 
boyish, open face. He alone of all the 
crowd she felt she could be at ease with: 
he was simple, uncomplicated, and she 
was awarding these attributes to the one 
who took the most pride in his decadent 
complexity. She turned her back on 
Farouche. “Tell me about all these peo- 


ple,” she demanded with girlish direct- 
ness. “And Mrs. Kilgore. Who was 
she? Where is her husband?” 


Le Compte put a mysterious finger to 
his lips. “History is silent, and in Bo- 
hemia we don’t ask. I don’t think he 
is dead or even divorced, myself, but 
knocking about somewhere, disreputably, 
most probably. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she supports him. There’s a lot of un- 
suspected good in Mrs. Kilgore, though 
no one out of Bohemia will see it. The 
girl opposite with the dark eyes and 
white face is Miriam Sondheimer; works 


on the Courier. Just works. I have 
never seen her smile. The other girl’s 
a man, or would like to be. Teaches 


the piano for a living, and turns to Bo- 
hemia for her fun. Farouche? Well, 
he’s just Farouche, alias Charles Faroul. 
Does? That’s his secret. He has an 
office down town, and draws a salary for 
being secretary of some scheme, but so 
little he can’t possibly live on it. You 
can see him on Kearny street every day, 
at the play every night. Hold on—tra- 
dition doth say he once did dramatic 
criticism: perhaps he does still. Ascot 
is fortunate in having a wealthy name, 
but he neither appreciates nor improves 
his advantages. Simply to ask him if he 


belongs to the New York Ascots will 
make him flare. There is something lack- 
ing in that fellow. One of his fairy-god- 
mothers must have refused her gifts. 
I think it’s ambition or push. He sees 
things away ahead of us all, but is too 
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inert to turn his ideas into cash. He has 
been hanging around the Courier office 
lately, but does not seem to care to settle 
down to a_ regular job. Generous, 
though. He put me on to a scoop the 
other day, but the question is why he 
didn’t work it up himself. The next man 
is Lieutenant Reilly, of the Tenth, sta- 
tioned at the Presidio, who ekes out his 
pay by writing an occasional short story 
—good ones, too. The next two are Cour- 
ier special writers. The Tuxedo is Ben- 
ton. Society people, his folks. He thinks 
it smart just now to be Bohemian. And 
that’s Farlow, business manager of the 
Courier. We're nearly always a Courier 
crowd. And I? Billy Compton, called 
Le Compte by his friends, plus epithets; 
by his enemies, a fool, plus epithets; 
who thinks he can write, pretends he 
can paint, and feels inspired ocasionally 
to make verses. I write for the Courier, 
too, and other journals I’ve mystified. 
I’m so oddly unique that they have given 
up guessing whether I’m altogether im- 
possible or wonderfully clever, and I 
trade on their uncertainty. They daren't 
snub me, for fear a rival paper will pick 
me up and fina a good thing. It’s a good 
fin-de-siecle policy, mystification; it pays 
to be queer. There’s a moral for deca- 
dents: ‘Conceal thyself; puzzle the pub- 
lic.’ It’s not Billy Compton’s the fool, 
but the people who take him seriously. 
There, don’t give me away. Your eyes 
would draw secrets from a sphynx. Now 
tell me something about yourself.” 
His manner was so boyishly ingratiat- 
ing that Mamie found herself describing, 
with now and then a homesick quaver in 
her voice, her home in Santa Rosa, the 
Methodist church where she had been 
both pupil and teacher; her father, the 
pastor, whose strictures had so curtailed 
her ambition that she had had to employ 
deceit to get to San Francisco, where her 
instinct told her advancement was to be 
had. The quiet evenings over the chess 
board, the church social, the occasional 
function or picnic which she was allowed 
to attend; that was her life, which the 
girl painted simply, as yet without ridi- 
cule. It was later that she grew ashamed 
of the serene country existence, and put 
on the touches of humorous sarcasm, 
which turned the portrait into extolled 


caricatures, when the free and easy life 
around her began, as she thought, to 
broaden her, and she learned to look back 
with horror at the vise she had escaped. 

“That’s a good setting for a story in 
the realistic style,” observed Le Compte, 
analytically. ‘“‘The rigid old minister and 
the narrow, bigoted church-set would do 
first rate.” 

His criticism fell like a dash of cold 
water between the girl’s eyes. It was 
her first glimpse of her life as viewed by 
other people, and she saw herself being 
classified as a green country girl. Was 
she alone then different from all the peo- 
ple in this big city, men and women with 
red blood in their veins, their lives drawn 
in broad, vigorous lines? Already she had 
picked up some of the catch-words float- 
ing around the board. Self-consciousness 
seized her, and she lapsed into a strained 
silence, toying nervously with her bread 
and butter. was she being made game 
of, asked there for that very purpose? 
Her neck stiffened, but her silence so well 
encased her that the shy, quivering girl 
could never have been suspected in the 
haughty young goddess with the green 
light of disdain gleaming in her eyes. 

Farouche’s voice recalled her. 

“Do I want—what? A_ cigarette?” 
She laughed for the first time heartily. 
“We all smoke nowadays, don’t we?” 
She played witn the cigarette as if it were 
the jest incarnate, a smile of fun danc- 
ing on her lips. She was glancing down 
at her hostess to include her in the joke, 
when at that moment Mrs. Kilgore’s 
jewelled fingers lit her cigarette, and 
she daintily blew a ring of smoke into 
the air. Mamie’s dropped to the floor. 
The other two women were smoking 
quite naturally. Farouche reclaimed it. 
“Shall I give you another?” 

“Oh, no, that will do—I mean, I don’t 
care—that is, I won’t smoke—to-night!”’ 

Farouche insisted, drawing out a pack- 
age from h.s pocket, when Ascot’s voice 
broke in. To the girl, it sounded in- 
solent, mocking: “Do they smoke in 
Santa Rosa, Miss Hawley?” 

She flashed a quick look at him, and 
was turning to again refuse Farouche, 
when Ascot spoke again. “Don’t smoke, 
Miss Hawley. It’s not your style.” Her 
style! They were all mocking her; her 
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suspicions were raw 
with pain. She was 
being nerved to do 
whatever was not 
expected of her. Up 
to that moment she 
had had no intention 
of smoking, but none 
could have guessed 
it, as she bent co- 
quettishly towards 
Le Compte. “May I 
be capricious? And 
will you light it for 
me?” Ascot alone 
noticed that she took 
but one whiff. 

The attentions of 
the men after they 
left the table did a 
lot towards re-estab- 
lishing Mamie’s self- 
confidence. It wasa 
new and intoxicating 
“tribute, this homage 
to her beauty, and 
quite submerged her 
fear that she was be- 
ing guyed for her 
raw, green countri- 
ness. It does not 
take long for a wo- 
man to learn that she 
has power over men, 
and Mamie flirted 
and grew haughty, 
was tender, then se- 
vere, with an ease 
she had not acquired 
in Santa Rosa. Ascot 
did not join her cir- 
cle that night, nor | 
later, and she grew | 
accustomed to find- 
ing his indifferent, 
slow stare following 
her out from some 
remote and solitary 
corner. She returned 
it with hostile inter- 
est, but those were 
the moments that 
her flippancy grew 
more theatric, her 
bonhomie more ex- 
aggerated. 
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Farouche. Drawn by Mar Newberry. 
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When she rose to go that night, horri- 
fied at the hour, Farouche insisted on 
accompanying her home. Mamie fell to 
her first story. “I can’t; Iamsorry. You 
see, I have already promised—” she 
looked vaguely around the room, past 
Farouche’s warm eyes and Ascot’s lazy 
stare, falling with relief on Billy Comp- 
ton’s boyish, open face. ‘“‘Have promised 
Mr. Compton.” He came up eagerly. “Of 
course you have, but not Mr. Compton. 
Won’t you call me Billy?” 

For the next few months Mamie Haw- 
ley was absorbed in climbing toward 
those dizzy heights where she couid write 
signed articles Bit by bit her old-fash- 
ioned impressions and prejudices were 
torn away—effete superstitions, accord- 
ing to Le Compte’s vocabulary. Not the 
easiest was the revolution of her ideas 
on her work. She saw the writings she 
had scorned, Frank Kilgore’s, praised 
and upheld by men of all classes, knew it 
brought big pay, and felt in her heart that 
it was bad. There was no one to tell her 
it was to be judged by a different stand- 
ard, and so she had puzzled until Mrs. 
Kilgore herself took her in hand, taught 
her newspaperese, and the tricks thereof, 
pointed out the value of the short, crisp 
sentence, the timely epigram, the refrain. 
The periodic sentences which Mamie 
loved were torn to shreds, until the girl’s 
taste began to change, finally reaching 
the stage of ingenious wonder that 
Thorne had seen any merit in her puerile 
stuff. With long hours, hard, dogged 
work, late suppers and the continuous 
excitement so new to her, Mamie devel- 
oped great hollows in ner cheeks, lost 
almost altogether her trick of blushing, 
and was taught the use of rouge. Le 
Compte had immediately appointed him- 
self one of her ruides, and even more 
than Mrs. Kilgore had directed and con- 
trolled her evolution. He opened up un- 
dreamed of vistas of intellectual research, 
made her dizzy with false quantities and 
fourth dimensions, occult lore and spirit- 
ualistic seances. The girl for months 
walked as one in a dream, until the haze 
eventually slipped off from the present, 
and back to the »anta Rosa past, which 
now seemed a prisun from which she had 
burst. She learned to listen to decadent 
prattle without surprise, and adopted 


without misgivings the mottoes of her 
circle, where as yet she had run 
against no sin, where brain was the high- 
est good, stupidity the only crime, where 
goodness itself was an interesting acci- 
dent, never a goal. The girl’s innate pur- 
ity blinded her suspicions, as her pride 
and ignorance made her an eager neo- 
phyte in what she thought the higher cul- 
ture of a big city. 

Were it not for one or two hard knocks 
against her vanity, the blatant admiration 
of the men might have turned her head. 
One of the most persistent of her admir- 
ers was Wallace Benton, whose people, as 
Le Compte had explained, were in so- 
ciety; but to Mamie’s inexperience the 
distinction was not one of kind, but of 
degree of wealth. After she grew accus- 
tomed to his attentions, to which she 
put a different prefix, Mamie often inno- 
cently shared with him her desire to meet 
his sister, who was declared to be the 
most beautiful woman in society. She 
never noticed or questioned his silence, 
or his evasive declarations that his sis- 
ter’s beauty did not compare with Miss 
Hawley’s, “who was the most beautiful 
woman in the world!” 

It happened once that Mamie was de- 
tailed to write up the charities of promi- 
nent society women, and to her delight 
discovered Miss Benton’s name on the 
list. Later, her _reception by the major- 
ity chilled her determination to mention 
her friendship with Wallace to his sis- 
ter. It would come better from her. Of 
course, he had spoken of her, but no one 
could have guessed it from Miss Benton, 
who was graciousness itself in a gray 
peignore, giving her information gener- 
ously to the young reporter, who was dis- 
missed so skillfully that the fact escaped 
her. The same night, at tne horse-show, 
which she and Mrs. Kilgore were writing 


- up, they came face to face with the Ben- 


tons, brother and sister. Mamie stopped 
short, her great eyes smiling over the 
opportunity to Wallace, who lifted his 
hat stiffly and passed on. 

Mrs. Kilgore laughed, as the unskillful 
rouge went into total eclipse. “Did you 
think he would introduce you?” she 
quizzed. “My Queenie, you’ve a lot to 
learn. Do you know what they are prob- 
ably saying? ‘Who’s the girl, Wallace?’ 
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she mimicked the beauty’s drawl admir- 
ably. ‘Oh, just one of tnose reporters 
who are always interviewing us. We 
have to bow to them, you know.’ But you 
need not snub him for that. He would 
not understand if you did. Why should 
he dream of treating you any differently? 
He’s accepted my hospitality for these 
last two years, weekly. Would he ask 
me to his house? But no one could ac- 
cuse him of ingratitude. He gives dinners 
at his club, sends me flowers, candy, 
and we are quits.’ 


Mamie followed them with a hot, re- 
sentful stare, which changed into active 
curiosity as she saw Billy Compton beck- 
oned cordially by both brother and sister 
to. their stall. Mrs. Kilgore followed her 
gaze. “You think that funny? Le petit 
Compte’s a genius. Everybody’s glad to 
know him. Besides, he’s a man, and a Bo- 
hemian flavor aa.s to the charm. If you 
happen to be a woman, you've got to 
choose. You'd shine in society, Queenie 
but take my word, there’s more fun 
in Bohemia.” 


Mamie learned to look lightly upon 
such experiences; they dwindled into pet- 
tiness by some of the work she had to 
do. She often qui.cted places with quick 
indignant feet, and the determination to 
give it all up. Only Mrs. Kilgore’s fre- 
quent presence and calming word held 
her disgust in check, and kept her from 
straining at the snaffle. One day she was 
given an inquest to report, a significant 
distinction, Mrs. Kilgore assured her, as 
she was to do it alone. She had started 
off confidently with Miss Walsh, one of 
the illustrators, and had begun taking 
notes, when she suddenly startled her 
collaborator by rushing from the room. 
Mamie dashed headlong back to the Cour- 
ier office, and up the steep stairs. With 
blazing eyes she confronted Thorne. 

“You should not have sent me there, 
Mr. Thorne, nor Miss Walsh. It’s a man’s 
job. You had better send one down right 
away.” 

Thorne was aghast. “Do you mean 
that you left before they finished?” 

“They have only just begun. You have 
plenty of time. And just here, Mr. Thorne, 
you need not send me to write up such 
things again. I will not do it.” 


Thorne waved his hand. “I'll hear you 
later.” He rang a bell. “Call Miss Sond- 
heimer.” Then: “You might as well get 
accustomed to it. It’s all in the day’s 
work.” A pale Jewish girl came in and 
was instantly dispatched. Thorne turned 
back to his desk as though he had forgot- 
ten Mamie’s presence. She soon remind- 
ed him. “You might as well understand 
it now, once for all, Mr. Thorne. I have 
had to do one or two things that came 
pretty hard, that no girl should be asked 
to do. You can give me longer hours, 
or harder work, but you must not send 
me to those places again.” 


Thorne looked up coolly into the angry 
eyes. The picnic, the address from a 
small Methodist pulpit, a few day’s hos- 
pitality, prodded neither his memory nor 
his gratitude. “In other words, you are 
asking for a soft snap. Don’t you think 
that’s a bit too confident? You would 
have to show more brilliant promise 
than you already have done to drive us 


to create for you the position you want.. 


Perhaps you would like to be a special 
writer for the Courier?” 


His mockery lashed her pride. “I can 
see your alternative. You want me to 
go.” Thorne had not meant that exact- 
ly, but he thought she needed the lesson. 
He let her go, as he had let such others 
before her, confident that her place would 
see her on the morrow. 

Mamie Hawley walked slowly down the 
stairs. Before she reached the foot she 
had reaped the full realization of what 
she had done. The Santa Rosa Mercury 
loomed up gloomily before her. On the 
street she met Ascot. They exchanged 
a few words, and were parting, when the 
girl put out her hand. “Good-bye, Mr. 
Ascot. I am going home. Yes, I’ve been 
turned off.” She told him the story, to 
which Ascot listened attentively. “And 
you don’t want to go?” 

Mamie gave an impetuous gesture. 
“Leave this?” The city’s attractions had 
never pulled so hard. “How could I? Oh, 
you have never lived in Santa Rosa!” 
Her voice broke between a laugh and a 
sob. 

“It is probably not as bad as you 
think,” Ascot volunteered. “Thorne says 
more than he means when he’s hot. Wait 
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here till I come back. I'll interview him.” 
And he ran up the stairs, taking two at 
a time. 

He returned almost immediately. “It’s 
all fixed,” he said. “You’re to work 
for the Sunday edition, and you can dis- 
criminate a little, if you want. Of course, 
you will not get as good pay,” he hesita- 
ted. “But it’s better for you.” 

Mamie’s eyes were wide. “How did 
you ever manage it?’ 

He fenced wich her curiosity. “Didn’t 
I say that you thought it worse than it 
really was? You don’t know how to 
manage Thorne. Pyrotechnics do no 
good.” 

“How can . ever thank you?” The 
great green eyes were full of gratitude. 
Ascot turned to look at a passing cab. 

“I didn’t have anything to do with it. 
It’s on your own merit, notuing else.” The 
girl’s unconcealed gratification repaid 
him for the lie. 

He fell into step by her side, and they 
walked up the street together. It was 
their first tete-a-tete, which Mamie tried 
to take advantage of. She plied him 
with questions about his work; his anom- 
alous position on the Courier had always 
piqued her curiosity. “No, I don’t write,” 
he acknowledged. ‘I wish I could.” 

“But you can, she urged. “Le Compte 
says that you are cleverer than all the 
rest of them; that you are always putting 
them on to something or other that you 
might use yourself.” 

“But they can do it so much better,” 
he answered, to bring out her eager re- 
tort. Mamie preached a lesson on ambi- 
tion, enjoying the novel experience of 
being humbly listened to. 

“T guess I am lazy,” he admitted. 

“You are,” was the swift response. “And 
you should have a motive. Your ambi- 


tion should be your representative. How | 


else can we know you?” and she deliv- 
ered a little address on personality, brist- 
ling with thoughts and expressions 
picked up in the studios and at Mrs. Kil- 
gore’s. 

She paused for breath, and Ascot took 
up the thread. “You are right. And } 
am going to begin, pretty soon. But |] 
have not always been lazy. Look at my 
hands.” He offered two calloused palms 


for inspection. ‘“That’s from hard labor 
in Colorado and Texas. That thumb has 
been broken twice; tried to break in a 
broncho, and he broke my thumb. That 
little finger was nearly cut off once, saw- 
ing wood for a cabin I built, and after- 
wards lived like a king in. That was in 
Arizona.” He slipped into a description 
of the country, and the wild rugged life 
there, passing over his own. The girl 
saw him through a new interest. His 
laziness was latent strength, his lean- 
ness tough fibre. And she woke to a dis- 
covery of well-knit shoulders, dark, firm 
hands. 

On the stoop of her humble boarding 
house, Mamie graciously held out her 
hand. “I retract a little, Mr. Ascot. You 
have not been lazy, though you certainly 
are now. Are you going to Russian Hill 
to-night? So am I.” 


At Mrs. Kilgore’s that evening Mamie’s 
change of work was variously commented 
on. Mrs. Kilgore deplored the girl’s lack 
of ambition, but the other women openly 
envied her luck. Miriam Sondheimer 
alone kept quiet. There was just one less 
in her way anu hers was a hard struggle. 


“You'll grow contented,” Mrs. Kilgore 
prophesied. “The end is inevitable. I’ve 
seen it hundreds of times. You will 
earn just barely enough to support you, 
and you'll let that satisfy you, and then 
you'll get married, and settle down like 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s blanchisseuse, ‘qui 
peut faire autant.’”’ 

“I stand up for la blanchisseuse,” said 
Le Compte, moving nearer to Mamie. 
“Nature’s not altogether to be condemn- 
ed.” 

Mrs. Kilgore held up protesting hands, 
white, firm, vigorous. 

“When Le Compte falls to upholding 
nature, something’s going to hapnen. He 
will take to writing of loves and doves, 
and lambs and rams, and_ sparkling 
brooks and shady nooks! Let’s avert 
that disaster. Farouche, will you sing 
that bit of Swinburne you set to music? 
Mamie, there’s a hair-pin falling!” She 
leaned over the girl, and was re-inserting 
the pin, when a sudden impulse seized 
her. One hand smoothed and patted 
Mamie’s head, while the other pulled 
out detaining hair-pins. Before she could 
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turn or cry out, the girl’s wonderful hair 
was down. A thrill went through the 
room, as it rippled and sparkled under 
the colored lanterns, changing her into 
a gleaming bronze statue. 


Farouche leaned over and picked up 
a long lock, when Mamie’s anger broke 
through her stupefaction. She started as 
if stung, and rushed from the room, 
which was left awkwardly quiet. When 
she came back he hat was pinned over 
her hair sleek and prim from angry wet- 
ting. She walked straight up to Le 
Compte. 

“Billy, ’'m going home!” and her fare- 
wells were stiff. 

Mrs. Kilgore shrugged. “I didn’t know 
she would take it like that. The girl’s 
getting stupid. So’s Le Compte. I wonder 
will she marry him? Would you have 
believed he had it in him to care as he 
does? But isn’t she beautiful? She 
would make herself famous in society, 
and she will probably settle down with 
Billy and a hundred and fifty a month. 
Where’s Mascot? Gone too? Well, now 
the stupid ones have left, we will have a 
quiet little game. Shall it be poker?” 

A month later Mamie was-bidden to a 
state dinner at Mrs. Kilgore’s. ‘“‘To meet 
the new owner of the Courier,” the note 
ran. She dressed for the occasion with 
unusual care and excitement, arriving at 
Russian Hill a little late, and joined the 
expectant circle. Presently their hostess 
arose and made a little speech. Now 
that they were all assembled, she 
would make an announcement that would 
surprise them as much as it had her; it 
would be public property to-morrow. The 
Courier had been bought by Eastern 
wealth, not by a syndicate, but by a man 
of wide and varied experiences, though 
never before interested in journalistic 


work. He had veen making it a thorough 


study for some months past. “Ladies and 
Bohemians,” she waved her white hand 
dramatically. “It gives me pleasure to 
present our new head, Mr. John Lathrop 
Ascot.” Her words met a _ responsive 
thrill. “And now, Mr. Ascot, your arm. 
We will go down to dinner.” 

To Mamie, the meal passed dizzily. 
Ascot was in the center of the tangle, 
and suspicions began to worry her. As- 


cot was with Thorne when she first went 


to the Courier office. She had often won- 
dered since why she had been taken at 
all; was it to Ascot she owed it? And 
when she lost her place, and was so eas- 
ily re-instated, Ascot had assured her 
that she was of value, that the Courier 
did not want to lose her. How simple he 
must have thought her, and how vain! 
Mrs. Kilgore’s words came back and 
taunted her. “Now I see why Thorne 
took you. It’s your eyes. You can write 
just as badly as you probably do, and 
they won’t send you off.” So it was that. 
And she had thought Ascot different from 
the rest; they were all alike. An uneasi- 
ness that had been with her for weeks 
past was taking on sudden growth. What 
sort of life was it she was growing accus- 
tomed to? Were not all their standards 
artificial and bewildering, and wrong? 
Were not the creeds that she had thought 
they believed all pretense, decadent cant? 
Billy alone was honest enough to confess 
it, and she enraptured him with a sudden 
tender glance. He was different, too, 
from the rest, in that he really loved 
her. She could not love him, though she 
had honestly tried. Did she know why? 
She looked at him critically, and then 
turned back to her plate. 

Mrs. Kilgore’s voice’ startled her. 
“Fingers were made before forks, Mamie. 


‘Take the goods the way the gods provide 


them. There’s but one way to eat a duck. 
Isn’t there, Mascot?” She leaned with 
familiar tenderness towards her neigh- 
bor. Mamie recognized a new note, and 
it jarred through and through her. “This 
way.” 

Mamie’s glance moved up from the 
white, heavily-jeweled fingers, grasping 
the greasy duck, to the bright hard face 
above with the cold, sparkling eyes, and 
she picked up her knife and fork antago- 
nistically. She would do nothing like 
Mrs. Kilgore. An aversion that had be- 
gun that first day in the Courier office, 
and that had been smothered all these 
months, broke out now in sullen flames. 
A sombre resentment burned against the 
woman whom she now arraigned as hav- 
ing misdirected her ambitions, perverted 
her ideals. How was she to have known 
better? And a sudden maternal pity for 
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The Transit 
the ignorant girl of a year past shook 
her. What was it that had _ kept 
alive a few ideals, kept her from going 
the lengths that others had? She fiercely 
analyzed, and in the heat of her scorch- 
ing self-condemnation overlooked her 
early training, ignored in her blind hon- 
esty her own strength of character. Was 
it not really because she wanted to seem 
different from the rest—to Ascot, who 
had seemed to stand aloof and judge the 
giddy mob with superb superiority? Was 
it not his smile alone which had so often 
egged her on to hard flippancy, silly 
words? Her ears tingled. And he was 
like the rest. He had lounged through 
Bohemia for the fun he could get out of 
it, not from force of circumstances or to 
gain inspiration from fellow workers. 
And it was Ascot who had kept her on the 
Courier because he thought her pretty! 
A whisper blew past her. 


“Frank Kilgore’s making a dead set at 
Ascot. I wonder if it’s not too late to 
trap him?” 

The girl shivered with disgust. Why 
had she not seen long before how coarse 
they all were? She wished it were time 
to go home, and welcomed the sudden up- 
rising from the table. She wandered out 
to one of the balconies, and leaned her 
hot cheek against a vine-covered post. 
The city with its twinkling lights, the 
dark waters of the bay, on which ships 
swung at anchor, lay below her, but her 
eyes were unseeing. She h-.d reached 
that point where thinking and seeing are 
alike impossible—where she could only 
feel. 

A little later Ascot stepped out into 
the porch. He laughed lazily as he saw 
two figures outlined in close embrace 
against the sky. “I beg your pardon,” 
and he was retreating when he caught.a 
glimpse of bronze hair. He stood for 
a moment irresolute, when he heard a 
struggle, and a low, stifled “Farouche, 
don’t you dare.” 


He was at her side in aninstant. “You 
cur!” The lean, lithe arms awoke to 


sudden activity, and before Mamie real- 
ized she was free she saw Ascot’s slight 
figure leaning over the flowered railing, 
with Farouche’s big bulk balancing over 
a dizzy height. 
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Mamie gasped, and Ascot turned to re- 
assure her. “I am not going to hurt 
the geraniums, Miss Hawley! There, you 
scoundrel, grab that post and slide down. 
Hold on tight, for a fall from here would 
be final. I will make your excuses to 
your hostess. Want your hat? Non- 
sense—the air will cool your head!” 

He turned to the girl, who was silently 
crying. It was a new sensation, that of 
being protected, and infinitely touching. 
Ascot’s blase manner had disappeared in 
his encounter with Farouche. 


He took her in masterful arms. “Dear, 
let me do what I should have liked to 
killed that cur for doing. This excite- 
ment has been telling on you, I could see,” 
and he talked on until the tears had dis- 
appeared and a smile hovered in their 
place. 

“But why,” said Mamie, breaking into 
his narrative, “why didn’t you ever tell 
me that you were responsible tor my get- 
ting the place, or getting it back, instead 
of letting me guess it in that miserable 
way?” 

Ascot’s answer betrayed a little knowl- 
edge of the world and of women. a 
wanted to get your love, but not that way, 
dear. Not that I mistrusted you, but I 
was afraid of gratitude. I suppose it 
was vain, but I wanted to be loved for 
myself. There are disadvantages at- 
tached to being the son of a millionaire. 
Yes, that part’s true. You will be a 
princess sure enough, Queenie, if manner 
and money can do it.” 


He caught a scrap of self-arraignment. 
“I'm too good? You don’t know what 
you are saying, Mamie. You are too good 
for a fellow like me. I have not watched 
you for nothing all this year. How many 
girls could have gone through this whirl- 
pool and come out unscathed? Just my 
Queen. You thought I was too good to 
mix in? A man who knows his Paris and 
Vienna as well as I do, does not find this 
cheap imitation alluring. That’s all. It’s 
not to my credit. I’ve reformed and set- 
tled down, but I am not fit to kiss 
the hem of your gown,” and he kissed 
her full on the lips. “I have reasoned 
it all out and rigged up some sort of cloak 
of self-respect. S e, dear. If a boy has 
energy and enthusiasm and money, he 
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can find an easy outlet for it in Paris, 
unless it’s been otherwise directed, and a 
rich man’s son is rarely taught the salva- 
tion of work. I had to do something. 
By and bye I grew tired of that sort of 
exhaustion and drifted out there to Tex- 
as, where I tried physical labor. I 
worked like a horse for four years, get- 
ting brawn. But my brain was not kept 
busy, and I decided it was mental work 
that I needed, so I came up here, and 
have been taking lessons from Thorne, 
from Mrs. Kilgore—yes, from you, dear. 
I have been studying the machinery of a 
big paper for fourteen months now, and 
not for nothing, I hope. The Courier is 
to be the journal of the West, and its 
motto will be work. That’s our new 
Gospel.” 

And she had called him lazy. Her hero! 
Mamie covered her eyes with her hands 
for fear he could read something there 
she was yet too shy to altogether surren- 
der. Just then Mrs. Kilgore came out 
on the porch with a repousé tray of 
Russian cigarettes. She airily lit Ascot’s, 
then Mamie’s, her flashing rings reflect- 


“Where’s 


ing back the star-light. 
Farouche? I thought I saw him come 
out. I promised I’d play an accompani- 
ment.” 

As she passed through the open win- 
dow, Ascot flung his cigarette far out 
into the night. His hands closed over 
Mamie’s. The girl had shrunk closer to 
him. “What do you say to Santa Rosa 
for a while?” he asked irrelevantly. “Un- 
til I get the wheels moving here. Then 
we will go for a holiday somewhere to- 
gether, wherever you choose. See, 
Mamie!” He took the cigarette from her 
docile fingers and dropped it over the rail, 
and together they watched its fading 
light as it fell down past the brightly-lit 


’ windows and until it was swallowed up 


in the darkness of the hill. His clasp 
tightened on the girl’s warm fingers. 
“And so passes Bohemia!” Mamie 
glanced over her shoulder at Billy Comp- 
ton’s boyish profile by the window, and 
then up to the lean brown face above 
hers, and there was a queer break in 
her voice, half laughter, half sob, as she 
echoed, “And so passes Bohemia!” 


Late Dusk on the Golden Gate 


BY THEODORE GONTZ. 


Death of light and sun 
And the fading day 
Turn the hills to dun 
And the tides to gray. 
He has gone his way; 
And in chilly state 
Dimmed to leaden gray 
Sits the Golden Gate. 
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N English peer will raise his hat 
to the wearer of the coveted Vic- 
and throughout the 
entire British Empire it would be diffi- 


toria Cross, 


cult to find a man, 
woman or child 
who did not know 
what that medal 
signified. Even the 
bit of purple or 
blue ribbon on the 
fatigue tunic means 
as much to the 
passer-by the 
shoulder knot of a 
Major-General. Un- 
fortunately, the 
general American 
public is not suffi- 
ciently informed 
upon the subject of 
our own national 
heroes to recognize 
the ribbon or deco- 
ration when they 
see it. We are rub- 
bing elbows each 
day with men who 
have faced death 
in battle with for- 
eign foes and native 


Savages, men who have played parts of 
thrilling interest in the life on the great 
plains of the frontier. 
pretended hero of the drama and forget 


Col. Marion P. Maus. 


Thors. 


the hero of real life. 
ber of Medal of Honor men on duty on 
the Pacific Coast to-day whose actions 
have won them recognition of a nation. 


Photo. 


There are a num- 


They wear a lit- 
tle bronze bauble 
on their coats, but 
that bit of bronze 
has been dearly 
bought by heroic 
action in battle. 
The list of heroes 
knows no rank or 
color. 

For several years 
after the Indian 
campaigns had 
closed, the oppor- 
tunity of winning a 
Medal of Honor 
was very slight, 
and until the Span- 
ish war broke out, 
there were only a 
few of them con- 
ferred after the 
Civil War list was 
completed. Even 
during the Spanish 
conflict there were 
very few issued. 


I sat in the Army and Navy Club in Wash- 
ington one day after the war, and dis- 


We applaud the’ cussed the events of the Cuban campaign 


with a British officer. 


He had followed 
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the thrilling events of the Santiago cam- 
paign with the Fifth Army Corps, and had 
been afforded the opportunity of witness- 
ing many brave deeds. I asked him what 
he thought of the work of our men and 
his reply was a compliment such as Eng- 
lish gentlemen know so well. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “that had this 
been our row, Victoria Crosses would 
have given out.” 

Along the boulevards of Paris may be 
seen hundreds of men wearing the cov- 
eted bit of red of the Legion of 
Honor of 
France, but 
few of them 
wear it for 
vaior in bat- 
tle. Most of 
them ga- 
ined the dis- 
tinction for 
manu factur- 
ing some sup- 
erior brand 
of chocolate, 
a well-toned 
piano, or 
something 
else. This 
does not re- 
flect upon the 
order’ estab- 
lished by the 
First Con- 
sul, for his 
very aim was 
to honor all 
walks in life. 

Throughout 
the German 
Empire, one 


meets the Major General W. R. Shafter. 


plain Iron 

Cross of Prussia, created by Fred- 
erick William III., March 1813, and this 
includes civil as well as military men in 
its list of honor, but only in time of war. 
The ribbon of the cross shows whether 
the wearer has won it from a military or 
civil source. 

The military Order of St. George of 
Russia is the highest honor of the Czar’s 
realm, but it is bestowed for such acts as 
taking a fortress, defending a position or 
capturing officers of high rank, all re- 


quiring bravery, but strictly in the line 
of duty. 

The Military Order of Merit of Spain 
is the coveted decoration of that coun- 
try, and is divided into various classes, 
according to rank and station. It is also 
conferred for reward of long service and 
conscientious attention to duty. 

The nearest approach to the American 
decoration is the Victoria Cross of Eng- 
land, a simple bronze cross pendant from 
a purple or blue ribbon for the army and 
navy respectively. Upon the cross are the 
simple words 
“For Valour,” 
and these 
two words 
tell the en- 
tire story. 
The cross 
was institut- 
ed by Queen 
Victoria in 
1856, and is 
awarded only 
to those offi- 
cers or men, 
who in the 
presence of 
the enemy 
shall have 
performed 
signal 
act of valor 
or devotion 
to their coun- 
try. Should 
the wearer of 
one of the 
crosses again 
merit the 
decoration he 
Taber. Photo. receives a 

bar, to be 
worn on the ribbon, instead of receiving 
the second cross. Privates and sailors 


receive a pension of £10 a year and an 


additional £5 for each bar. 

The feature of the Victoria Cross that 
is most commendable to the use in con- 
nection with our Medal of Honor is the 
use of the initials of the order after the 
name, as: Private John Burnes, V. C. 
The use of the letters give the distinction 
to the name at all times, and should be 
adopted in the case of our decoration. 
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The Legion of Honor of this country is 
almost as old as the nation itself, although 
it has gone through several changes. 

In 1782, General Washington foundec 
the original American Order of Merit, but 
at that time the badge worn was a nar- 
row strip of white braid worn on the 
left arm. In 1862, Congress perpetuated 
the order by having dies sunk and medals 
struck off to be conferred when Aeserved. 


The Medal of 


and appreciative government. 

General Shafter won his Medal of 
Honor at the battle of Fair Oaks, on May 
31, 1862, while he was a First Lieuten- 
ant of the 7th Michigan Infantry. He 
was in command of a pioneer corps 
and acted with most distinguished gal- 
lantry throughout the action. Those are 
the words of the official report, but be- 
hind that there is a story of how this 


young Michi- 


Honor’ con- 
sists of a 
simple badge 
of bronze, 
hung from a 
bar and 
shield. The 
ribbon has 
been changed 
since the Civ- 
il War, and 
is now a de- 
sign of silk 
one inch 
wide and one 
inch long; 
the center 
stripe is of 
white one- 
sixteenth of 
an inch wide, 
flanked on ei- 
ther side by 
a stripe of 
blue seven 
thirty-sec- 
onds of an 
inch wide, 
bordered by 
two stripes 
of red, each 
one - quarter 
of an inch 
wide. 

In civilian 
dress the Private Dennis Bell. 
Medal of 
Honor man may wear a small bow knot 
of ribbon of the same design. 

The posts about San Francisco are well 
represented by our nation’s heroes, and 
every day we rub elbows with men who 
have done deeds of sufficient valor to 
claim reward at the hands of a grateful 


gan Lieuten- 
ant fought 
throughout 
the entire 
day although 
severely 
wounded. As 
a boy he 
showed the 
same cour: 
age, determi- 
nation, and 
wonderful 
grit which I 
saw him 
show in our 
war with 
Spain. I 
shall always 
admire the 
spirit of Gen- 
eral Shafter 
who _siheard, 
while on a 
sick bed that 
Gen. Miles 
had arrived 
and was com- 


ing to his 
headquarters. 
tle kicked 


aside doc- 
tors and med- 
icines, called 
for his boots 
and horse, 
met the Com- 
manding General, and rode all day with 
him along the trenches. It took more 
good solid nerve to conquer that sick- 
ness and pain than it would to face a 
hundred guns, but on that day I thought 
as I saw him, a sick man, ride away, that 
the General had the same sort of stuff in 
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him that the Lieutenant did when he 


fought through the bloody fields of Fair 
Oaks, although severely wounded. 
Colonel Oliver D. Green is another of 
the officers living in San Francisco who 
won the coveted prize on the fields of the 
great Civil War. It was at the battle of 
Antietam, September 17, 1862, that the 
chance came for Colonel Green to secure 
for himself a place on the nation’s roll 
of heroes. He was on the staff of the 
commander of the Sixth Army corps, and 
his daring work on that eventful day 
brought  rec- 
ognition. 
About two 
and one-half 
million men 


fought for 
their coun- 
try on the 
Union side 
during the 
great’ strug- 
gle of ’61-65, 
and of this 
great num- 


ber only two 
thousand of 


these decora- 
tions of hon- 
or were is- 
sued. Of 
this number, 
864 were is- 
sued to one 
regiment, and 
in connection 
with the is- 
sue of these 
medals is the 
story of a 
blunder of 
some official 
in the War 
Department 


whereby Brig. General O. F. Long. 


about 560 men received the medal who 
were not entitled to it. 

Just before the battle of Gettysburg, 
when Lee’s forces were invading Pennsyl- 
vania, the 27th Maine Infantry was at Ar- 
lington Heighis, Virginia, preparatory to 
being sent home to be mustered out. Ow- 
ing to the uncertainty of the result of the 
battle about to be fought and considering 


Monthly. 


the fact that, should it go against the arms 
of the Northern army, the result would 
be serious, President Lincoln requested 
this regiment to remain in service a short 
time longer until the result of the battle 
be known. About three hundred officers 
and men volunteered for the additional 
service, although their time had expired. 
They remained at Arlington Heights un- 
til Gettysburg favored tne Union, and 
then they were sent home on July 4th. 
The remainder of the regiment, about 
560 officers and men, did not volunteer, 


and were 
sent home 
before the 
great battle 
was’ fought. 
The entire 


regiment was 
then muster- 
ed out on the 
17th of July, 
at Portland, 
Maine. 


To reward 
the men who 
volunteered 
this extra 
field service 
and who 
stood ready 
to return to 
the field 
should their 
services be 
needed, the 
President de- 
cided to give 
each of them 
a Medal of 
Honor, as 
they had vol- 
unteered for 
duty other 

than that 
Webster. Photo. that which 
they were required to perform. Owing 
to some mistake every man in the regi- 
ment received a medal when he was mus- 
tered out, and in this manner 560 men 
who had no right to it received the 
highest honor of the nation. The un- 
fortunate part of the whole incident is 
that the records do not show the names 
of those who volunteered to remain and 
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those who went home at an hour when 
the country needed their services. 


Of late years the War Department and 
Congress have not been so free with 
these decorations as they were in the 
Civil War, but even at that time they 
were very difficult to obtain. Now, the 
act must be something of great merit 
and generally outside the regular call 
of duty or the direct saving of life in 
action. 

The various campaigns against the hos- 
tile Indians have developed a number 
of men worthy of the honor of pinning 
the Medal of Honor to their coats. Under 
the cold wording of the official reason for 
conferring ine medal to these brave sol- 
diers is many a thrilling tale, many a 
story of the marvelous courage of these 
brave men fighting a savage foe where 
defeat meant torture and death. 


General John D. Babcock, the Adju- 
tant-General of tais department, and 
whose office is in the army headquarters 
in the Phelan building, won his medal at 
Spring Creek, Nebraska, on May 16th, 
1869. Colonel Babcock was then merely 
a First Lieutenant of the Fifth Cavalry, 
and was out scouting when his force was 
attacked by a very much larger force of 
Indians. The Indians outnumbered Lieu- 
tenant Babcock’s followers six to one, 
but he advanced just the same, and took 
a position on a bit of high ground where 
he dismounted his troop and fought 
until he was relieved by the appearance 
of the main body of cavalry. All through 
the fight, although he cautioned his men 
to keep to cover, Lieutenant Babcock 
remained mounted until finally his horse 
was killed under him. 

Colonel Marion P. Maus, who is now 
Inspector General of this department, was 
one of those brave men who faced the 
terrors of the deserts and mountains 
of New Mexico in the daring pursuit 
and final capture of Geronimo and Nat- 
chez, the hostile apaches, whose cruel 
raids spread terror among the settlers of 
that portion of the Southwest in the early 
eighties. During an action against the 
followers of these noted chieftains on 
January 11, 1886, Colone! Maus so dis- 
tinguished himself as to receive the high- 
est recognition from Congress. He was 


then a First Lieutenant of the First In- 
fantry, the same regiment that was sta- 
tioned at the Presidio at the outbreak of 
hostilities with Spain. 


Brigadier General Oscar F. Long, who 
has charge of the great transport service 
between here and the Orient, also won 
his Medal of Honor in an Indian fight. 
General Long was then a Second Lieu- 
tenant of the 5th Infantry, and was acting 
as aide-de-camp to the Colonel command- 
ing the expedition. The command was in 
action at Wounded Knee Creek, South 
Dakota. A party of Indians was conceal- 
ed in a ravine, and General Long volun- 


Brig. General J. B. Babcock. Cienthe. Photo. 


teered to lead an attacking party to dis- 
lodge them. It is the performance of 
a duty like this that gives great value 
to the medal, as it was won by an act 
entirely aside from the line of duty. 


I have given the records of several 
general officers and others of high rank 
who wear the Medal of Honor in this de- 
partment, but in each case they won the 
coveted honor many years ago. One 
of the latest aaditions to the list is 
Private Dennis Bell, “H” Troop, 10th 
U. S. Cavalry, one of the colored regi- 
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ments that fought so gallantly under 
General Young during the Santiago cam- 
paign. Congress shows no distinction in 
bestowing the highest decoration. There 
is no color, no position, no rank but that 
may receive it if the opportunity is 
offered and grasped. 

On June 30, 1ov8, at Tayabacoa, Cuba, 
the opportunity came to Dennis Beil 
and three of his comrades, all of his own 
regiment and all colored troopers. The 
others were Fitzhugh Lee and George 
Warrington o. “I” troop, and James 
Tompson of “G” Troop. 

A force was landed and was heavily 
engaged by a largely superior force of 
Spanish and was compelled to withdraw 
to the boats, leaving a number of killed 
and wounded on the shore. Private Bell 
and his three comrades instantly volun- 
teered to return to endeavor to rescue 
their woundea comrades. They dashed 
up the fire-swept beach and succeeded in 


Monthly. 


carrying oft all the men who had fallen, 
and thereby saved them from death or 
at least from capture. Several previous 
attempts to rescue these wounded men 
had been frustrated before it was finally 
accomplished. 

Captain William R. Parnell, having re- 
tired, makes his home in San Francisco, 
and is also one of those who wear the 
medal. At White Bird Canyon, Idaho, 
June 17, 1877, while First Lieutenant of 
the First Cavalry, he saved the life of a 
trooper. The troop was retreating 
through a canyon pursued by a large 
force of Indians, and while crossing a 
marsh a trooper’s horse was killed and 
the rider left in the swamp. Lieutenant 
Parnell returned in the face of a very 
heavy fire from the Indians, and rescued 
him. The loss of his troop in-the fight 
was exceptionally heavy. There were 
fourteen killed and one wounded, out of 
fifty-four men. 
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HE Nineteenth Century gave to the 
world some illustrious names of Jew- 


ish origin, and among them shine 
those of several women. Some of the best 
blood of the noble and princely houses 
of France, Germany and Austria is Jew- 
ish, mainly through the intermarriage 
of Jewish women with Gentiles. In noble 
circles the social lights of Jewish birth 
most prominent during the century that 
has just closed were the Duchesse de 
Gramont and the Prinzessin von Wa- 
gram, both of whom were daughters of 
the Rothschilds of Frankfurt. These 
ladies were rich, cultured and socially 
powerful in the higher circles in which 
they moved, although Bismarck’s grand- 
mother, Mme. Menkin, daughter of the 
courtier Menkin, favorite of Frederick 
the Great, might be said to have eclipsed 
both of these women in a higher sense 
by infusing into the blood of the Iron 
Chancellor some of the blood of the 
chosen people. Psychologists are always 
ready to admit that such an intermingling 
of Jewish and Gentile blood is apt to 
be productive of augmented physical 
strength and intellectual acumen, not 
to speak of commanding genius, and they 
would probably acquiesce in the writer’s 
belief that the Israelitish blood that 
flowed in Bismarck’s veins had something 
to do with his iron will and massive in- 
tellect. 

Among the French nobility rise up be- 
fore us the mother of the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, who was an American Jewess, she 
having been the daughter of Michael 
Heine, the well-known New Orleans ban- 
ker. By this marriage of Heine’s daugh- 
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ter with the House of Richelieu, Jewish 
blood began to flow in one of the proud- 
est of French families. The great French 
General Marechal MacMahon had for 
his sister-in-law the Jewish Baroness 
Sina, of a noble Austrian house, who mar- 
ried first the Duc de Castries and after- 
ward the Viscount d’Harcourt, while an- 
other French General, Boulanger, of less 
savory reputation, found in the Jewess the 
Vicomptesse de Tradern one of his firmest 
supporters auring his checkered and am- 
bitious career. In the hour of his falling 
glory it was the Vicomptesse de Tradern 
who sacrificed all her wealth in order 
to help further the General’s visionary 
political and military schemes. This lady 
died ere Boulanger’s star had dimmed, 
and Boulanger the Magnificent, alone and 
friendless, soon afterwards committed 
suicide on her grave in Pere la Chaise. 
The Vicomptesse de Tradern was the 
mother of the Duc de Brissac. Princesse 
Poniatowski and the Princesse de Chi- 
may were both Jewish. The former came 
into social prominence as the daughter 
of the Comptesse le Hon, the latter hav- 
ing been a court favorite at the time of 
the third Napoleon’s ascendency. Her 
more familiar name in earlier days was 
Zoe Mosselmann. De Chimay became an 
enthusiastic Wagnerian, and soon be- 
came well-known in all the European 
capitals. The ancient French house of 
Polignac made an alliance with the Jew- 
ish family of Mires, bankers, one of its 
members having become the Princesse 
de Polignac. 

The English aristocracy has among its 
social lights many Jewish ladies. The 


Duchess of Fitz-James, handsome and 
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commanding, wife of the Duke of Ber- 
wick, the Duchess of St. Albans, Lady 
Battersea, and the wife of the Earl of 
Roseberry, all are Jewesses, the two last 


mentioned being of the Rothschild family. 

In America perhaps the most brilliant 
personage of Jewish blood was the Mar- 
quise de Noailles, wife of the Marquis 
of the same name, who presided so roy- 
ally over the French legation when her 
husband was French ambassador to the 
United States. She was the daughter 
of a Moscow liquor-dealer of immense 
wealth, but in every respect was equal 
to the demands made upon her as an am- 
bassador’s wife, both at Washington and 
at Rome. The Marquis was afterward 
appointed French Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and in Berlin her charms, her 
wealth, and her social tact won from Ger- 
mans unstinted admiration. Outside of 
the families of de Hirsch, Montefiore, and 
Rothschild, Mme. Furtado, a Parisian 
Jewess, was distinguished more for her 
philanthropy than any others in high 
life. 

In various lands Jewish women have 
stood high in the domain of literature. 
Among notable Jewish writers Rebecca 
Gratz was recognized at pre-eminent, but 
her name became famous because of her 
connection with “Ivanhoe” and its au- 
thor. Miss Gratz was born in Philadel- 
phia, in the las. quarter of the eighteenth 
century, just as the war clouds of the 
Revolution were passing away, and she 
died in her native city in the year 1869, 
so that her literary and philanthropic 
labors compassed nearly three-fourths of 
the nineteenth century. She labored 
mostly toward the education of her own 
people and founded many Hebrew benev- 
olent societies, among them The Female 
Hebrew Benevolent Society. While firm 
in her ancestral faith she nevertheless 
became the intimate friend of many 
prominent Gentile writers and educators, 
among whom was Washington Irving. 

When the au.—or of The Sketch Book 
visited England he called upon the author 
of “Ivanhoe” (not yet published at the 
time) and described to him the young 
Jewess of Philadelphia, suggesting that 
she might well be taken as the original 
of the Jewish female character whom 
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Scott proposed bringing. into his great 
novel. Irving’s suggestion was quickly 
accepted and when “Ivanhoe” was at last 
finished, one of the first copies was sent 
over to Irving, accompanied by a letter 
from the author in which he asked Ir- 
ving whether the Jewish heroine in his 
book were a clever characterization of 
the original, Rebecca Gratz. We are not 
aware of Irving’s reply, but it is a most 
interesting fact, and one very little 
known among Scott’s countless readers, 
that the Rebecca of “Ivanhoe” is none 
other than the Jewish-American maiden, 
Rebecca Gratz. 

Grace Aguilar, who was much more 
devoted to pure literature than Miss 
Gratz, was both a prose and rhyme 
writer. As her names would indicate, 
she was of Spanish extraction, although 
born in England, where her father had 
taken refuge from Spanish persecution. 
She was born in the year 1816, and died 
at the early age of thirty-seven years. 
Early in life she issued a volume of 
poems entitled “The Magic Wreath,” 
and, later on, a romance called “The Vale 
of Cedars,” the latter a pen--picture of the 
days of Jewish persecution in Spain. 
She also produced “The Days of Bruce,” 
a Scottish story. But of all Miss 
Aguilar’s works, perhaps those best 
known among her many admiring Gentile 
readers are her “Home Scenes and Heart 
Studies,” and “Woman’s Friendship.” In 
these two books the Jewish author 
proved her deep insight into human na- 
ture, especially the heart of woman. She 
knew the female heart, it would seem, 
better than any other author of her day, 
and even those who would criticise her 
from a literary standpoint are ever ready 
to acknowledge her mastery of woman’s 
deeper depths ana sentiments. 

Emma Lazarus, another Jewish writer 
and poet, is better known among her own 
people than among Gentiles, for did she 
not sing most sweetly the Songs of Zion? 
She was Israel’s sweet singer, indeed, 
and she sounded the deepest and most 
secret depths of Israel’s sorrow. Emma 
Lazarus voiced the sentiments of the 
Jewish people in their sufferings and 
exile, and it was this fact that endeared 
her to the heart of modern Israel wherever 
her poetry was read. 
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HE affair began at one of the regu- 

lar Friday night hops at La Haci- 

enda. When Maude did not appear 

during the tenth dance, I remem- 
bered the retreat on the veranda in the 
shadow of the Cherokee roses where she 
had sat out the sixth with me, while 
poor Teddy Burton searched the halls 
and stairways in vain. Burton is so 
dense. So I went down to the buffet, and 
joined Teddy in a seltzer-and-something. 
A few minutes later we strolled out to 
enjoy the November night air, and a cou- 
ple of Teddy’s fragrant Khedives. Bur- 
ton isn’t half bad at times. 

Between the silhouetted fronds of palm 
trees and luxuriant bananas, stretched 
a view of the San Gabriel valley, scintil- 
lant with the lamps of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, until there broke across the 
picture an opaque streak of white, the 
fog that was overlaid upon the dark 
masses of the distant foot)ills. The 
broad porch of La Hacienda, a feature 
of every large tourist hotel in Southern 
California, spread lazily along the base 
of the majestic front, that, fretted with 
balconies and towers half-Spanish, half- 
Moresque, and pierced with constella- 
tions of deep-set arched windows, twin- 
kling through latticed tracery of passion 
vines, rose above, beautiful, a vast ex- 
panse of cream-like stucco, upon which 
lay the full, warm, yellow glory of a per- 
fect night. Under the tiles of the Span- 
ish veranda tinted lanterns of yellow 
and rose, pink and crimson, rocked and 
swung from moorings of ivy, like Chinese 
junks on the spangled sea of mystic, 
fathomless ultramarine, the sky of even- 


ing. 
The crack of ivory from the poolroom, 
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laughter, the clink of punch bowl and 
glasses, struck into the air, dropped tink- 
ling, and were swept along in the rhyth- 
mic current of harmony, the surging 
siren measures of “La Serenade.” 

Through the open door within we 
glanced into the ballroom, with its glis- 
tening floor mirroring a hundred yellow 
lights, over which graceful figures 
swayed and swung past in a succession of 
cainty colors, “like so many bees over a 
custard pie,” as Burton said. 

“Bah, you Philistine.” 

“Philistine, perhaps, but you artists 
are just aesthetic brutes.” 

“Confess, now; with so much rose 
color in the world, is it not our duty to 
be happy?” 

“He is right, Burton, it is a duty.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a low, 
serious tone by a newcomer, who stood 
back of my companion. 

“Oh, hello, Harrington! You out 
here?” said Burton, turning and intro- 
ducing me to a tall man who was not in 
evening dress, but had an _ overcoat 
thrown loosely around his shoulders. His 
eyes were deeply sunken under a well- 
modeled forehead, dark, but brilliant, 
with an uneasy intensity; his handsome 
mouth and chin were marked by a smile 
that was at’once good-natured and sar- 
donic. As he talked he broke off in one 
sentence with a racking cough, and then 
went on as gayly as before. 

“The fog is coming up. 
you on with that coat,” 
my friend. 

The animation on the face of the young 
fellow dimmed into a look of unutterable 
weariness and stolid assent. 

“Ah, I had forgotten,” he said, lan- 
guidly, as he buttoned the coat up to the 
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collar, “but it does not matter. Nothing 
matters now.” 

For a few minutes longer we chatted 
together and then he went on into the 
hotel and to his room without looking 
again toward the ball-room. 

“A fine fellow,” said Burton, “but be- 
fore spring he will be dead.” 


A paper lantern tipped, burning fierce- 


ly for a last instant, and then the dark- 
ness swept in over the place where it had 
hung. The music had stopped. Far 
aown the valley the edge of fog had swal- 


lowed the lights of the city. Its breath 
touched us with a chill. We went in. 
The next morning as I walked down 
the sunny south porch I encountered my 
new acquaintance. He was sitting on 
the balcony, with his legs, which were 
smartly cased in corduroy riding breeches 
and boots, dangling over the rail as he 
reached over to flick the morning glories 


off the vine with the end of his crop. 
He greeted me with a hearty good-morn- 
ing, and when, a few minutes later, a 
stable boy brought up a bay mare, he 
sprang into the saddle and started off 
down the hill at a pace that sent the 
gravel flying. 


Down in the valley was light—light that 


quivered and warmed—and life. At our 
feet wild flowers, white and purple and 


blue, blurred the fresh green of pastures — 


which would, later in the year, blaze fire 
gilded with California poppies. The 
scarlet pepper berries danced in the shin- 
ing trees by the roadside hedge. Among 
dark groves of orange trees and patches 
of vivid green standing in relief against 
a background of clean-washed sands 
appeared cottages, almost hidden in gera- 
niums, roses and flaring pointsetters. And 
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in the distance lay purple and lilac and 
blue to the foot of “Old Baldy,” and 
there again white. As I gazed, the in- 
coming overland, powdered with the al- 
kali dust of the desert, grinding along 
the rails through a labyrinth of orchards, 
wound its way down into the land of 
tiowers. Its glass-plated coaches articu- 
lated like the scales of a dragon, and 
within its vestibuled length of sombre 
leather and velvet was smothered 
hot breath of consumption. Down in the 
valley was death in life. 


Burton joined me on the piazza, and 
we were still there when Harrington rode 
up to the horse block. The young man 
lifted himself heaviiy from the saddle to 
the ground and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead, though the morning 
was still cool, and his face instead of be- 
ing flushed, was very white. He passed 
us with a polite nod of recognition and 
walked in, going straight to the eleva- 
tor. 

“Pure desperation,” remarked Burton, 
as he followed him with his eyes. “It is 
tne revolt against the inevitable. No 
tree spirit can live in such slavery as the 
consumptive must endure. The skeleton 
in his closet is malt and whiskey. Poor 
devil! They say his caddy carried him 
in from the links last week—another 
hemorrhage.” 

“I noticed that he was smoking last 
night. Is not that imprudent?” 

“Impruaent, yes. But he will never 
stop it. That would be an acknowledg- 
ment. He will stay alive until the end; 
no concessions. It is a race with death.” 

As the days passed we found that Har- 
rington was a most companionable fel- 
low. He was a Princeton man, ’97. 
Drawn together by the bond of college 
spirit, Burton and the invalid and I be- 
came friends. His room was decorated 
with trophies, souvenirs and pennants 
cf orange and black, pipes whose faith- 
itul coloring suggested happy hours of 
the past—never a sign of the sick room. 
Golf sticks, a Winchester that revealed 


the tourist’s anticipation of mountain 


lions and wild cats, a tennis racket, 
gaiters and outing suits lay about like 
invitations to sport. No concessions! 


He had done his mile in 4:37, I learned, 
and then I looked pityingly and inquir- 


ingly down at those poor limbs on which 
the trousers hung in sharp folds by their 
own weight. 

“It’s a confounded shame,” growled 
Burton, as we left his room one day and 
started down the hall, and we shook 
hands on the sentiment. 


Burton got the invalid interested in 
photography, and then they spent the 
sunny days out together with their ko- 
daks on the banks of the arroyo or about 
the picturesque Spanish missions. When 
I returned to the hotel each evening Har- 
rington would welcome me as the “Herr 
Doctor Professor.” Many pleasant nights 
were passed over the cards with a gay- 
ety which made us forget that we were 
in the company of one who had been sent 
to California too late. 

One night we brought our pipes along 
for an accustomed hour of freedom and 
jest, and he set out a case of cham- 
pagne. 

“Fortunate youth,” cried Burton, “hast 
thou inherited the Chateau Yquem by an 
uncle’s decease.” 

“Relatives, my dear Teddy, are a lux- 
ury that the philosopher can deny him- 
self quite easily,” returned Harrington 
with a smile that was on the lips but not 
in the eyes; and then he added quickly, 
filling our glasses: 

“Gentlemen, like Porthos, we are eat- 
ing our horse. It is little Vixen.” 

“What, the bay mare?” 

“Yes. It was becoming too unprofita- 
ble to pay a man for exercising her every 
day. Come, —“To Amherst!” 

“To Stanford.” 

“To Princeton.” 

“Another, “To Our Host.’” 

As we drank the toasts his color gath- 
ered into a red spot on each cheek. He 
faced the mirror with a superb defiance 
and raised the goblet with rigid fingers. 

“We will drink another,” he cried. “It 
is ‘When the Overland Comes In.’” 

What did he mean? Was it the first 
concession? The realization! The con- 
sumptive accepts his medicine, his con- 
finement, the deprivation of exercise and 
pleasure at first with repugnance and 
later, as yet with no sense of their signi- 
ficance, as mere commonplaces, inciden- 
tals of life. When he begins to find them 
all of life the nrice of life, then it is that 
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the tragedy begins, the struggle, the 
horror, the defiance, until they bear him 
down exhausted, too heavy for his worn 
soul to thrust away. Heat and food that 
sate but never satisfy, drag him down to 
mere animalism. To escape from it all 
he turns to books, to prayer, to frenzy. 
He longs for the touch of human #rsh, 


horses, dogs, flowers, only that it be 
something alive—something to hold on 
to in a world that is slipping past and 
closing together behind him, and he dare 
not let go lest he be carried along with 
the sands and bones of the desert. 


Then the nights come, the black nights, 
when each minute drags along its length, 
like the Hindu, length by length, on the 
interminable pilgrimage towards the 
dawn. It is not the cough alone that kills. 
The black thoughts, in the black night— 
they hang like vultures over the burn- 
ing ghat, ready to seize the flesh that yet 
is spared. What am I[? This skin, this 
hand, that I could gash and strip to the 
bone and yet remain myself? What is 
this incubus that weighs me down upon 
my skeleton, that'I should feed and warm 
this rotting nest for germs of death? 
Help me, thou soul, thou vampire mind, 
fattened with studied languages and arts, 
upon the labors of this broken carcass, 
upon its hunger and sleepless nights of 
study, or if thou canst not help, then be 
thou damned!—I care not. What am I? 
Is it this thing? 

At Christmas time, when one is absent 
trom home, there is always a feeling of 
loneliness shared by even the least senti- 
1aental of persons. Harrington had never 
spoken of his relatives, and, as far as we 
had noticed, never received letters from 
home. I was glad, therefore, to offer him 
some new distraction during the holiday 
season. The ladies of La Hacienda and 
cur host, Major Brent, had asked me to 
design the floral decorations for the six- 
in-hand tallyho which was entered by the 
hotel in the Tournament of Roses on New 
Year’s day. 

I submitted my plans to Harrington for 
criticism, and he took up the ideas with 
enthusiasm. We adopted as historical 
motif, in the scheme of color and cos- 
tume, St. Claire’s Irish gentlemen of for- 
tune at the battle of Fontenoy. MHarring- 
ton sat at my elbow as I painted the de- 
signs in water colors, and it was he who 
suggested for the six outriders the 18th 
century uniforms of the guard, all white. 
faced with green military braid and gold 
lece, with jack boots and gauntlets of 
green satin and cocked hats of satin with 
shamrocks and aigrets of white. Day 
and night we planned, figured and 
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worked in a mesh of smilax and wire and 
ribbon, cord and harness and powdered 
perukes and satin banners and plumes. 
For the time our friend was almost as 
joyous as I remembered him on that first 
morning. On the night before the Tour- 
nament I had to drive him out of the cold 
stable where we were helping the florist 
to cover the coach with six thousand car- 
nations. 

On New Year’s morning he was out to 
see us off. The tallyho was a moving pic- 
ture of floral beauty in pink and green. 
The body of the coach, the gear, and the 
wheels, even to the hubs, were hidden 
wnder a solid field of pink carnations 
charged ‘with shamrocks and the fleur- 
de-lis of the Bourbon. Festoons of dainty 
smilax fluttered from seat to seat, at- 
tached with bows of pink ribbon. The 
six white coach horses fretted under har- 
ness wreathed in smilax and flowers and 
ruffed biankets of pink satin. The 
crowning beauty, of which St. Claire’s 
chevaliers formed the guard of honor, 
was the company of twelve of the fairest 
ladies from La Hacienda, all in white 
dresses, their wide Gainsborough hats 
trimmed with La France roses and their 
hair powdered a la marquise, the effect 
having within it all the grace and deli- 
cacy of color to be found in a Watteau 
pastoral. 

Down in the city, where innumerable 
streamers of blue and gold fluttered in 
the sunshine, the bands were already 
playing. Followed by cheers from the 
guests assembled on the porch of the 
hotel, the coach started down the drive- 
way. The guard’s bugle was sounding 
“Boots and Saddles,” and our six out- 
riders cantered past in flashing braveries 
of green satin and plumes. 

“My fine Irishmen,” shouted Harring- 
ton, and I swung around in the saddle to 
wave a mock salute. He had fainted. 

* 


That was the last time he emerged 
from the melancholy that was settling 
upon him, and he grew steadily weaker. 
Burton and I had felt certain for a long 
time that not ill-health alone was cloud- 
ing his spirit, but rather some secret. 

He avoided our attempts at reference 
to his family. Our letters to Princeton 
had failed to locate his home. One week 


after New Year’s day Burton started for 
the East. He was going to find the 
mother of the invalid. At last came a 
letter from him that told the old story— 
a college prank, an angry father and a 
stubborn son, and then disinheritance 
and separation. 


As I went up the steps of the porch 
that day I missed Harrington from his 
accustomed corner by the palm tree. | 
went to his room. An open fire was 
burning, which cast an unsteady light 
across the wall, although the sunshine 
poured in through the vines at the win- 
dow. Harrington welcomed me with a 
smile, but his hand was cold. 

“I am going back in March. See, I 
have a better color than ever,” and he 
drew me up to the mirror. That color, 
the pity of it! To think, too, that it was 
pride that had dragged him over the 
aesert to aie! I took those damp, thin 
hands in mine. 

“Tom,” I said, “Your mother is coming 
on the overland Thursday.” 

For a moment he stiffened like an ici- 
cle, then slowly sank into my arms, 
dropped his face into the folds of the 
uressing gown and cried like a baby. It 
was all over now, the pride and struggle 
and fear. He was to go home, home, 
after all! During those remaining days 
he would lie for hours together looking 
cut of the window across the valley to- 
ward snowy San Jacinto, where the 
trains came in. As he gazed he smiled, 
for there was now a peace as of child- 
hood in his heart, though he grew rapidly 
weaker. On Wednesday came a tele- 
gram from Burton. The overland was 
delayed one day by a washout in New 
Mexico. Thursday night passed, and, as 
I sat by his side, the boy felt for my hand 
and whispered a single word, “Mamma.” 

Still he lingered. I read the fulletin 
from Albuquerque: “Overland—5- hours 
overdue.” 

On Friday morning, just before noon, 
I came out upon the porch and looked 
across a scene that swam before tear- 
dimmed eyes. There were the same wild 
flowers, whice and purple and blue, and 
the sunshine and life that breathes the 
1omance of Old California, ahd away off 
above Santa Anita crept a dark line as 
the overland came in—too late. 
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TRANGELY did he 


come, and 
strange was the mode of his de- 


parture. The cook opened the 
kitchen door one snowy morning in 
March and stumbled over a ball of 
voluminous blue cotton clothes. The 
ball wriggled, grunted and stared sus- 
piciously up at her from glittering slant 
eyes. 

“Arrah, ye haythen!” the empress of 
the kitchen ejaculated, bouncing back- 
ward in unseemly haste, as though scent- 
ing treachery on the part of the blue ball. 
“Misther Wainwright! Misther Wain- 
wright! Will yez be afther comin’ here 
th’ minute? G’long now ye haythen 
Chaynee! Phwativer arr yez doin’ on a 
rayspictable durestep the likes av this 
cowld marnin’?” 

The blue bundle sat up stiffly and 
wriggled to locate the various portions 
of his numb body. , 

“Me velly much cold,” he rattled glibly, 
with which announcement, and without 
troubling himself to rise, he rolled into 
the warm room like a rubber ball. Where- 
upon the cook howled lustily and 
executed another backward bounce, which 
Wainwright caught midway as he en- 
tered hastily and with dangling sus- 
penders. Wainwright staggered. There 
have been slenderer women than Bridget. 

“Look now, Misther Wainwright! Will 
yez look at th’ impidence av that? Squat- 


tin’ ahl night, like as not, on a Christian 
durestep, whin th’ divil himself wud av 
froze, an’ whin I opened th’ dure, curlin’ 
himsilf up like a cat, th’ varmint, an’ 
rollin’ into a rayspictable gintleman’s 
kitchea! That’s phwat he did, sorr!” 

“And all that noise was about this? 
H’m. Well, it is a wonder he isn’t frozen. 
Hello, young China, what’s your name?” 

“llish girl callee me allee same 
‘Heathen.’ ” 

The slant eyes gleamed in the direc- 
tion of the wrathfully snorting cook. 

“Sure an’ that’s phwat he is, sorr, th’ 
onchristian craythur!” 

“Hold on, Bridget, this is my turn. 
Where did you come from, er—Heathen?” 

The bright oblique eyes looked at him 
blankly. 

no savvy.” 

“Which by interpretation means that 
you won’t savvy. Oh, well, Bridget, 
warm him up, feed him up and send him 
along.” 

Wainwright returned to the completion 
of his interrupted toilet, leaving the less 
philosophic Bridget in wrath and per- 
turbation of soul. He was one of those 
favored ones who can take the world 
with nerves unrvffled and digestion un- 
impaired and still be fairly certain to 
have his own way. For a mine superin- 
tendent this composition is invaluable. 

At breakfast he told his wife of their 
early morning guest, and three little 
Wainwrights forthwith clamored to see 
the Chinese boy, and filed out in solemn 
procession to inspect him. He drank 
coffee as they did when they were per- 
mitted, he ate meat and potatoes in 
alarming quantity, cleaning the plate 
which the cook reluctantly shoved before 
him at arm’s length, as though fearing 
an explosion. He intimated suavely that 
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it would give him much pleasure to con- 
sume a second helping. There was not 
a chopstick in sigh¢ nor a bird’s nest nor 
rodent to be seen. The three little Wain- 
wright’s filed back gravely and with 
rounded eyes. 

Wainwright was late returning from 
the mine that night. When he came 
Bridget met him excitedly. It was a 
peculiarity of Bridget’s that she con- 
sulted her master on all important house- 
hold matters, in preference to his wife, 
but in the free and breezy West, and es- 
pecially in this remote mining district, 
where good cooks are exceedingly rare 
and the formalities of the effete East of 
little moment, these personal idiosyn- 
crasies matter not, so long as the dinner 
is good. 

“Misther Wainwright, now will yez be- 
lieve the impidence av it? Th’ haythen 
crayther’s here yet, sorr. Sure an’ I 
can’t make him go.” 

“All right, all right,” responded Wain- 
wright absently. “I will take care of him 
later, Bridget.” 

As they sat down to dinner, a shadow 
lay upon Wainwright’s face. There was 
trouble at the mines. It had been brew- 
ing for weeks and he knew that it was 
just. He scarcely noticed the voice of 
expostulation rising high in the kitchen 
until the three little Wainwrights giggled 
and the young Chinese trotted silently 
into the room. He balanced a tray as 
skil/tully as an experienced waiter; with- 
out a word he proceeded to wait upon 
each one in turn, so quickly that he had 
almost finished when a red, wrathful face 
appeared like the rising moon in the door- 
way. Bridget had come to wreak 
vengeance upon the interloper who thus 
brazenly invaded the sacredness of her 
master’s dining room. 


“Me velly much lak stay,” said a bland 
voice, disregarding the rising moon. 
“Waitee on table, allight. Washee fust- 
late. Makee cook whole lot stuff.” 

Wainwright looked him over seriously. 
The stains of travel had been neatly re- 
moved; he was young, anywhere from 
twelve to sixteen, and strong and active. 
These Chinese made good servants. He 
turned inquiringly to his wife. 


“Suppose we let him stay,” she said 


thankfully, for she had come out of the 
East to struggle with Western servants. 
“We need more help, and he can do so 
many little things.” 

Heathen waited for no more, but van- 
ished with his tray, and Bridget vanished 
before him in horror and disgust. The 
new incumbent indecorously capered at 
her heels and she fled with wrathful pro- 
testations. 

“I have unpleasant news for you,” said 
Wainwright as the door closed. “The 
strike has begun.” 

The color receded from his wife’s face, 
but she merely looked at him with ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“I don’t blame them. It will be a long 
fight, too, and they will fail. I don’t 
fear anything like personal violence, but 
these things are never pleasant. If you 
like you might go East for a trip.” 

His wife’s eyes had not left his face, 
and he read her decision in them. 

“T shall stay here,” she said quietly. 


The strike was on, and that meant 
many things. It mean angry men, loafing 
on union pay and drinking more than it 
is. good for men to drink. It meant 
women with anxious faces and a town 
filled with much talk, and with sullen 
mutterings which now and again broke 
into a roar. It meant glowering looks 
at the unruffled mine superintendent, 
who stood between the strikers and the 
inflexible Power which held back their 
daily bread from them, and occasionally 
it meant a stone from behind a corner 
or a handful of dirt. Then the scabs 
came. 

It is not pretty to see an angry mob 
nor to hear the surging yell from many 
throats. Wainwright faced it, listening 
patiently. He brushed from his coat the 
dirt of a flying clod and his coolness dis- 
concerted them. 

“Come again to-morrow at noon,” he 
said, dryly. “At present I am not in a 
position to discuss the matter.” 

Their leaders held them back, for the 
time was not ripe for violence. They 
came the next day, as he had told them, 
stubbornly and nursing their bitter 
wrath, but before them had come boxes 
of firearms by swift express and men as 
cool and mob-hardened as the superin- 
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There had been slenderer women than 
Bridget. 


tendent. When the strikers swarmed in 
straggling array to the mine these men 
were waiting, guarding entrances and 
armed with big Winchesters. Only this, 
a waiting, unterrified line. The scabs 
must work, and these would guard them. 
So Wainwright told the pushing crowd 
as he came out of his office and faced 
their hoarse accusations. These were 
the company’s orders, he said quietly, 
and if necessary the scabs would be 
armed also. They yelled at him and 
hated him because he represented the 
Power, forgetful of kinder days. A fly- 
ing rock left its mark in bruised flesh 
on his shoulder, but the Winchesters 
were not there for play. The strikers re- 


treated in a disorderly mass, cursing 
capital and scabs, and that night there 
was much liquor sold in the little mining 
town, half a mile below Wainwright’s 
house. 

These things took many days, and the 
days rolled into weeks. Disorder was 
pitted against orderly discipline, a mob 
against a few cool men, but while Jus- 
tice lay back of the one in its beginnings, 
Power upheld the other. The tide of vic- 
tory ebbed and flowed, blood was shed, 
but the scabs still worked and the mine 
ran. It was short-handed and crippled, 
but it ran. 

In the midst of these things the Chi- 
nese boy flourished. The danger in the 
air seemed to exhilarate him, and he 
sniffed it in enjoyment which no one 
shared with him. His real name they 
knew not. Heathen the cook had called 
him, and Heathen he would be, or nobody. 
His past remained enveloped in mystery. 
The Occidental is not yet born who can 
penetrate the blank innocence of an 
Oriental who wills not to tell that which 
he knows. 


Heathen washed. He did it scrupulous- 
ly. He ironed as Bridget never dreamed 
of ironing. He waited upon the table 
as no one within a radius of twenty 
miles could do it. He even invaded 
Bridget’s realm and cooked nice things. 
Somewhere in the mist of his youthful 
experience Heathen had received an iron 
training in things useful. He was a gem 
of purest ray serene, and conversely he 
was beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
a child of Satan by direct descent. 


The cook hated him, feared him as she 
feared not even the powers of Hell, and 
the knowledge was balm and unction to 
his soul. He pounced at her from 
shadowy corners with long, clawing 
fingers and the face of a grinning demon, 
he tantalized her to the limit of Celtic 
endurance. The very sight of him rasped 
upon those iron things which stood her in 
lieu of nerves. The cat fled to the house- 
top at his approach, and found to her 
dismay that he scuttled after her as 
briskly as though generations of feline 
ancestors had united their agility in his 
person. Mrs. Wainwright took him aside 
and lectured him on the error of his ways. 
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Heathen’s head bobbed downward in im- 
measurable contrition. He turned about 
and entertained the three little Wain- 
wrights until they shrieked with delight, 
and “played horse” with his pigtail; he 
brought Mrs. Wainwright at dinner a 
delectable dainty especially prepared for 
her by his own hands, and she softened 
her severity and admitted that even 
Bridget herself could not excel him in 
culinary skill. He was invaluable, un- 
endurable, irresistible. He was Heathen. 


It was Heathen’s special delight to trot 
to the mine with Mr. Wainwright’s lunch, 
and he feared neither man nor cCevil on 
the journey. The latter character began 
to be unanimously attributed to him by 
strikers and scabs alike. When Mr. 
Wainwright went down into the mine 
Heathen skipped nimbly after him and 
prowled in the dark underground cor- 
ridors like an evil spirit, swooping down 
with frightful clawing gestures upon the 
scabs, who already had enough to upset 
their nerves, dodging fairly from under 
their wrathful fists and standing at a safe 
distance with derisively wriggling fingers 
while they cursed him. It had long since 
been observed that Heathen’s thumb had 
a reprehensible affinity for the end of his 
nose, which proved conclusively that he 
was a city—bred Celestial and highly im- 
bued with advanced civilization. 

“I shall have to discipline that imp,” 
Mr. Wainwright said thoughtfully. “He 
is too valuable to send away. I'll just 
look after his case—as soon as the strike 


ends.” As soon as the strike should end! 
He frowned as he said it. When would 
that be? 


At home Bridget developed unmis- 
takable symptoms of an unsettled men- 
tality. She began to talk to herself, 
muttering the wildest nonsense. One 
member of the family after another would 
hear from an adjoining room a sudden 
explosion of malediction rolling out in 
Bridget’s inimitable brogue and stopping 
as quickly as it had begun. ‘i'ihey never 
quite caught her at it, but hearing was 
sufficient. Mrs. Wainwright taxed her 
with it one day and Bridget denied the 
charge indignantly. 

“Indade an’ I niver said a wurrud, 
mum, not a wurrud,” she declared 


vehemently, and Mrs. Wainwright de- 
plored the discovery that Bridget’s ver- 
acity was no longer to be trusted. 


That night Bridget swore. Wainwright 
heard it and called his wife, glad of any 
diversion from the strain of the day, and 
together they descended to the undig- 
nified attitude of putting their heads out 
of the window and listening. From the 
open kitchen window came a volley of 
smothered profanity, cautious in tone, 
but frightfully clear in meaning. Mrs. 
Wainwright was horrified. The vigorous 
roll of expletives continued, and Bridget 
cursed the “haythen crayther” by all her 
gods and by every word ever expurgated 
from a God-fearing dictionary. 

“George, will you go down? This must 
be stopped immediately!” 

Wainwright went down. The kitchen 
was empty and Heathen was just enter- 
ing the open door, but at the gate he 
found the reprehensible Bridget standing 
there with unwrinkled innocence, as 
though she had just returned from a walk 
down the road. She met Wainwright’s 
reprimand with a wild burst of tears. 

“Indade, Misther Wainwright, an’ it’s 
niver a wurrud I’ve said this half hour. 
May I die if I did, Misther Wainwright. 
It’s ahl the doin’s av that onchristian 
Chaynee, may th’ divil fly away wid him, 
an’ that’s as near swearin’ as I iver got. 
It’s no human bein’ he is, Misther Wain- 
wright; he’s th’ divil’s own imp. Indade 
an’ I didn’t say a wurrud!” 

Wainwright left her voluble protesta- 
tions somewhat impatiently, for his tem- 
per was getting down to a thin edge of 
late. In the house he swore a little him- 
self, but laughed neverthless at the 
absurd accusation that Heathen was re- 
sponsible for the profanity they had 
heard. There was only one person in 
the house with a brogue like that. 

But these things were as nothing com- 
pared with that other trouble. It was 
growing worse. Spring had long since 
gone by and summer had passed into 
autumn. The winter was close upon them 
again, but the strike still held. It was 
phenomenal. The company had lost 
more in holding out than the desired raise 
would have cost in several years, but 
they held grimly to their decision. Capital 
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“He balanced a tray as skillfully as an 
experienced waiter.” 


loomed high behind them and labor 
should not down it. It was not the money 
now, but victory, and they knew they 
would win. In the mine the closely 


guarded scabs grew restless and fretful; . 


in the mining town the strikers fought 
their great battle more wildly and indis- 
creetly. And so October drew toward its 
close. 

In the heavy stillness of the night two 
men slipped away from the town and 
crept toward George Wainwright’s house. 
The night was dark, but they moved 
where the shadows lay thickest. What- 
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ever of speech might be needed between 
them on their noiseless errand had been 
spoken and finished before they had left 
the little back room in Milligan’s saloon, 
half a mile behind them. Not a word 
was uttered; not a twig snapped; they 
knew their road. In front of Wainwright’s 
house they separated. One went to the 
north side, the other to the south, and 
each man knelt close to the foundations 
and worked quietly and carefully with his 
hands. 

A veranda ran on three sides of the 
house, stopping short of the kitchen quar- 
ters, which extended in the rear. On the 
north side of the house two eyes gleamed 
inquisitively over the end of the veranda 
roof watching the man below. They 
might have belonged to a cat, so intently 
alert was their gaze. They disappeared 
and a dark, shapeless figure, feline in 
every cautious move, crept into an open 
window. Half a minute later it was out 
on the roof again, creeping with sure 
bare feet and carrying a heavy thing. 


The man below had almost finished his 
work. There was now a little hole under 
the house at the end of the veranda and 
into this he inserted something very like 
a short, thick stick. 

From out of the black space above him 
there descended a flood. Kerosene, evil- 
smelling, saturated hair and clothing, ran 
into his eyes and mouth and gurgled in 
his ears. Blindly he jerked himself up 
and struck out at something clinging with 
monkey-like agility to a pillar of the 
veranda. Before the blow fell there was 
the crack and hiss of a match and a 
flashing grin out of the darkness. 


A hoarse scream rang out as the curl- 
ing flames leaped in response to the 
match, a staggering, writhing figure broke 
away, fell and rolled frantically on the 
ground, screaming hideous curses. The 
author of these things wriggled back, 
unmoved, out of the glare of this man’s 
burning, and slid swiftly to the other side. 

The second man’s work had not pro- 
gressed so far. He stopped as one frozen 
at the first shriek, and listened fearfully. 
Then they came thick and fast, prayer 
and malediction, piteous and blood-curd- 
ling. He crouched, broke and ran 
straight into the hands of the enemy. 
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Down from the veranda roof something 
dropped upon him before he had gone 
five paces; lit upon his shoulders and 
clung there lixe a panther, swaying with 
him; fingers of flexible steel closed upon 
his throat. He staggered a few steps 
further and fell, but the thing on his 
shoulders still clung. 


Thirty seconds later, when the aroused 
and terrified household rushed out of 
doors and rolled the last spark from the 
man writhing on the lawn, Wainwright 
dragged the reluctant Heathen from his 
victim. He was none too soon, for 
Heathen held not to the foolishness which 
bids a man free his enemy this side of 
the turbulent river, and so permit him 
to rise up and smite again. So they stood 
around a cowed and sullen foe, one 
grievously wounded, one just recovering 
an all but vanished breath. Wainwright 
held in his hands two grayish sticks of 
innocent appearance and his face was 
dark. 

“Dynamite,” he said slowly. “Simul- 
taneous explosions. So you think me 
your enemy, boys—in proportion to that?” 

Mrs. Wainwright laid a trembling hand 
on Heathen’s shoulder but Heathen would 
none of her. 

“Have velly much fun, allight,” he ob- 
served simply, and vanished by way of 
the kitchen, ever hungry, to forage for 
food. It was useless to make a hero of 
Heathen. Even had it been judicious he 
would not have permitted it. Nor did it 
avail to remonstrate with him upon the 
ethical obliquity of soaking a fellow 
being in kerosene and touching a match 
to him. He had been in the thick of a 
beautiful fight, and that filled bis soul 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 

On the morning of the next day Wain- 
wright receivea a telegram, terse and 
stern: 

“Smash strike. Yield to nothing. I 
arrive to-morrow. A. V. MURRAY.” 


Murray was one of that mighty group 
behind Wainwright, the rock upon which 
the strikers had dashed themselves for 
weeks upon weeks. Wainwright sighed. 
He had held hopes of Murray, who was 
his friend and had placed him here. A 
week before Wainwright had written 
him, saying in blunt, uncompromising 


English that the strike was just, even 
though it might be impolitic and even 
hopeless, that the denying of these de- 
mands was rank brutalfty to work-sodden 
men who asked little more than permis- 
sion to live in return for unremitting toil. 
When Wainwright did deliver himself of 
an opinion there was no mistaking his 
meaning. But this was the end of it. He 
sighed again, and cleared his throat im- 
patiently. 

Late in the afternoon a delegation from 
the strikers came. They were of his best 
men, and wnen he saw them file gloomily 
in, he knew that the strike was broken. 
Their spirit was broken also. 


The spokesman made his announce- 
ment mechanically, twisting his shabby 
cap in his hands. The boys wanted him 
to tell Mr. Wainwright that it was not be- 
cause they hau changed their views in 
the matter—oh no, God knew it was hard 
enough, and meant the ragged edge of 
starvation, but it was work or die, and 
they must work. Winter had come and 
the company had proved the stronger and 
more relentless. They had been beaten. 
Only they must have work. The nasty 
business of the night before had turned 
the tide of prejudice against them when 
they most needed to be upheld. And 
would Mr. Wainwright believe that the 
body of the men had known nothing of 
the cowardly trick; that even those who 
hated him most had meant to fight fair- 
ly and by daylight, and this was the work 
of a few? 

Wainwright nodded curtly, looking 
them over with keen eyes. He had some- 
thing to say to them now. After a fash- 
ion these were his rough, sullen children, 
although he would have denied the charge 
as foolish sentiment, but they had been 
needlessly humiliated and he was sorry. 
Humility may be good for a man, as we 
are told, but humiliation leaves a sinister 
scar. 

“Take your word for it,” he said briefly, 
referring to the dynamiters. “One thing 
more. You say the strike is completely 
off?” 

A nod and the faces settled into the 
sullenness of defeat. 


“Is this official? Is it the expression 


of a few like yourselves, or of the entire 
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Down from the veranda roof something dropped upon him. 


body of men?” 

“All of us, sir. The word was passed 
along this mornin’ that we couldn’t hold 
out no longer. We held a meetin’ and 
we was chose to come straight to you.” 

Wainwright nodded thoughtfully. 

“Very well. I had a telegram from the 
vice-president of the company this morn- 


ing ordering me to smash the strike at 
all costs. The strike is now broken. Just 
before you came I received another. It 
directs me that when the miners have 
given up I shall then, and not sooner, take 
back each man who has not resorted to 
special violence at a ten per cent raise 
on the old rates. You may tell the boys 
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that, and report for work to-morrow.” 

Wainwright arose and they took the 
hint and turned away, staring unbe- 
lievingly. The spokesman cleared his 
throat and laughed a little, the conscious 
laugh of inward excitement. 

“It'll be good news for the boys, Mr. 
Wainwright. I s’pose we've felt sort o’ 
hard on ye lately, but I guess most of us 
know the ten per cent’s your work, an’ 
we—we’re much obliged.” 

“Company’s orders,” said Wainwright 
concisely, shaking his head. “Thank Mr. 
Murray.” 

That night Wainwright slept the good 
sleep of contentment, and when Murray 
arrived the next day half the men were 
already at work and the other half only 
waiting for the scabs to go. Wainwright 
was jubilant, but Murray, after he had 
seen the dynamiters safely packed off to 
the county jail, thirty miles away, was 
most entertained by Heathen’s escapade. 

‘“‘Now who would ever have expected a 
Chinaman to have so much sense?” he 
asked. “Got them both, did he? And 
made a bonfire of one? Upon my word, 
you have him well named.” 

“Your pagan seems to be useful in a 
variety of ways,” he said at dinner, as 
Heathen swiftly disappeared with the 
soup plates. “He waits on the table as 
though he were born to it.” 


There came from the kitchen the clat- 
ter of falling crockery, one might almost 
say hurled crockery, so vigorous was the 
sound of its impact, and then a torrent of 
vivid Celtic-American. It is not in the 
nature of woman to find humor in do- 
mestic calamity, and horror came into 
Mrs. Wainwrigat’s face, but Wainwright 
looked at his guest and laughed. On the 
heels of these things Heathen pattered 
in, dish-laden. He breathed deeply as 
though he had been in haste and in his 
slant eyes was the gleam of a thousand 
imps. : 
“Heathen, what is the disturbance be- 
tween you and Bridget?” Wainwright 
queried with sober visage, always willing 
to exploit these kitchen catastrophes for 
whatever ot humor might be in them. 


“Tlish girl allee samee laise hellee,” 
said Heathen simply, but an inaudible 
chuckle shook his shoulders as he put 


down the last plate and took his stand 


like an old ivory statue all dead but the 
eyes. 

Wainwright hastily passed his napkin 
over his mouth and stared severely at his 
plate. The hostess flushed, the three lit- 
tle Wainwrights snickered audibly, and 
the guest looked back at Wainwright and 
laughed. This naive remark seemed to 
arouse some tickling recollection in a far 
away cranny of his mind. 


“It shows that you cannot mix Irish 
and Chinese without an explosion,” he 
said presently, as tlfe recollection evolved 
itself into being. “It reminds me of a 
matrimonial Vesuvius we once had in our 
house. Funniest thing I ever saw, only it 
told on our nerves after a while. When 
we first went to San Francisco we had 
the reckless combination of a Chinese 
cook and an Irish chambermaid, both 
splendid help. Nora was strong and tall, 
with broad shoulders and a lift to her 
arm like a steam derrick. When she was 
angry she used language, but not to us, 
thank Heaven. Charley Wing, the cook, 
was a little, slippery, sinewy Chinese, as 
yellow as jaundice, but he could serve a 
beautiful dinner. He had buried cne wife 
and wanted another, but one of his 
enemies had unkindly sliced off his 
queue one dark night and none of the de- 
sirable Chinese maidens would have him, 
or at least their august fathers would not. 
So he concluded that Nora would be a 
profitable speculation. He was a thrifty 
pagan, that little yellow man, and as he 
kindly explained to me, Nora could ‘do 
heapee much work, allee same makee 
cash.” Nora took him, I have never been 
able to guess why, and then the fun be- 
gan. 

“You have heard about the tyranny of 
Oriental husbands, and that a Chinese is 
always a little god in his own household. 
Well, Charlie thought he was going to 
shut his lawfuliy wedded slave up in the 
kitchen, safe from the violating gaze of 
mankind, and have her wait upon him 
and beg for the privilege of putting on 
his shoes; but he had reckoned without 
Nora. The first experiment ended in a 
cyclone, and Charlie fled the house. In 
a month he was so used up that he 
dodged involuntarily if she looked at him, 
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and he gave up all attempts at anything 
more aggressive than keeping beyond the 
swing of her terrible arms. I think Nora 
enjoyed it, and the way she bedeviled— 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Wainwright— 
the way she bullyragged that little yellow 
man was a cause for tears. She even in- 
vaded his favorite underground opium 
joint, and dragged him out in the face of 
half of Chinatown.” 

“T should think,” said Mrs. Wainwright, 
wonderingly, “that you would all have 
had nervous prostration.” 

“Oh, they were kind enough to keep 
their domestic infelicities in their own 
sphere of action. It had all the excite- 
ment of gambling; we never knew what 
would happen next. The climax came in 
the boy. He was six years old the last 
time I saw him, and looked a full-blooded 
Chinese. It was hard to tell where the 
Oriental left off and the untamed Irish 
began. He was an imp of darkness, and 


could chatter pidgin English with his 


father and turn to his mother with a 
brogue as rich as her own. 

“After we came away we learned that 
Charley pere had inserted a long knife 
into the man who formerly relieved him of 
his queue, and had in turn been scienti- 
fically carved by the dead man’s rela- 
tives. Now I hear that Nora has gone to 
the happy fighting grounds also. Peace 
to their ashes. She had a lively time 
while she lived, and he had a lively time 


- while he lived with her.” 


When Murray started talking he was 
likely to continue indefinitely. Heathen 
was removing the plates with his usual 
deftness, and the vice-President looked 
lazily into the impassive yellow face. 

“My incendiary young friend,” he sug- 
gested, “when you take unto yourself a 
wife, be sure that she is not Irish, and 
larger than you.” 

A swift grin flashed over Heathen’s 
face and disappeared. 

“Me no mally ’t all. Have velly much 
good time,” he grunted frankly, and Mur- 
ray laughed: “The way these Orientals 
are assimilating our Occidental civiliza- 
tion is something marvelous,” he said 
ruefully to the table at large. 

The next morning the pitiless sun 


‘showed a new and strange foliage upon 


the tall pine in front of the house. In 
full view of the mining town, half a mile 
down a straight road, in full view of such 
of the jeering public as might pass that 
way to work, hung every pilferable gar- 
ment in Bridget’s wardrobe, high and dry, 
and flapping dejectedly in the morning 
breeze. There were only two creatures 
in the house who could climb that tree. 
One was the cat, who disliked the job 
exceedingly. The other was Heathen. 
They searched for him, but he was not. 
He had vanished as he had come, silently 
and without warning, and with him had 
vanished also—nothing of great value, to 
be sure, but several transportable arti- 
cles which had caught his errant fancy. 

The Wainwrights’ dinners were served 
no more with machine-like swiftness, the 
voice of strange profanity was not heard 
in the kitchen, and the cat came down 
from the housetop and took her nap in 
peace. Heathen was gone, and the three 
little Wainwrights lifted up their voices 
in unison, and wailed their grief at the 
departure. 

It was some six years later that Mr. 
Wainwright, on busines in Chicago and 
rushing for his homebound train, paused 
uncertainly at the sight of a singular- 
looking hackman at the station. He was 
strong of limb and broad of shoulder, in 
height a little above medium, and he wore 
his big coat and old plug hat with uncom- 
mon jauntiness, but the face beneath 
the spluttering arc lights was such as 
never hackman wore before. His stiff 
black hair detied the brush, if indeed it 
ever had the opportunity; his skin was 
yellow, and his slant eyes, gleaming with 
Celestial guile, flashed over the crowd 
with a shrewd alertness not to be 
matched among his confreres of the pro- 
fession. There was something strikingly 
familiar in that look. His glance fell 
upon Wainwright, staring curiously at 
him, and a flickering grin lit up his old- 
ivory face. The next instant a fellow 
hackman brushed roughly up against him, 
and he fell upon that man straightway 
and smote him with ready fist and an 
unholy eloquence of speech. The catlike 
spring was Oriental, the comprehensive 
range of expletive such as grows only 
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on our own free native soil; but in his 
eyes was the love for devilment for its 
own sake, and on his tongue rolled the 
burr of County Claire. He wriggled from 
sight in the crowd, still heaping objur- 
gations upon his enemy. A warning “All 


aboard!” rang in Wainwright’s ears. He 
swung himself regretfully upon the plat- 
form, smiling the smile of enlightenment 
as he remembered Murray’s story, and 
profanity laid to Bridget’s account, but 
marvéling that these things should be. 


THE ZULETA 


BY C B. ACHESON. 


NTERING the “Zuleta,” the visitor 
crosses the small court—or ‘“pa- 
tio,” to be correct—and ascends 
the staircase at the far side. Ul- 

timately one comes to the green door at 
the top, which readily yields to his touch, 
and he enters the “Monte Carlo of Mex- 
ico.” At the right monte is king; to the 
left, the roulette tables rule. Various 
other gambling devices are at hand— 
baccarat, craps, and the like. Hudson 
explained, as we mounted the stairs, that 
it was quite proper to visit resorts of 
this kind in Mexico, provided one was 
entertaining a guest. “You know, it’s 
the regular thing to take people from 
the States to look at this. It’s typical. 
It’s indicative of Mexico and the Mexican 
character. These places are wide open. 
We,” (I smiled at the “we”’)—‘‘We don’t 
have to cover up this sort of thing from 
the police. It’s a national affair. Why, 
you can’t walk a square on San Francisco 
street without a dozen people at your 
heels selling lottery tickets! It’s in the 
blood, in the air! But let me tell you, I 
can’t come here alone and play.” 

“Well, if it’s part of the life, in the air, 
etc., why not?” said I. 

“That’s just it,” he answered. 

By this time we were in the room. 
The hour was early and there were com- 
paratively few players. Hudson lowered 
his voice. 

“You see, I am an American,” he went 
on. “And so many Americans come here 
to Mexico and go to the devil! There is 
something—the air, maybe, the women, 
the drink—anyhow, it’s a fact! Dissi- 


pation is rife among the Americans right 
here in the city, and not a few have gone 
to pieces over that little game there,” 
indicating a roulette board. “So you see, 
a man in my position cannot afford to let 
people think he is following so many of 
the others. It would be disastrous to my 
career. That’s the reason I can’t come 
here alone. But it’s all right if I bring 
you. Anyone can spot you for a strang- 
er.” He laughed a little and I realized 
that I had betrayed a certain degree of 
annoyance at this. I had been flattering 
myself that I had acquired an air of 
residence in the quaint old city. People 
could see, of course, that I was an Ameri- 
can—one can never disguise that, nor 
would I wish to even; but it might be 
agreeable to have people think of one as 
rather an old-timer, a man who knew 
and had known long; the term “tender- 
foot” is rarely an attractive appellation. 

We turned our attention to the games. 
“You should see the place about one,” 
said Hudson. It was barely 10:30 then. 
“They don’t run very strong now. I tell 
you this appeals to me! Guess it’s the 
spirit of that olu horse-trading preacher 
ancestor of mine. The game! The game! 
Do you know, Crawford, I feel that if my 
blood was a little more hot—like this fel- 
low here—I’d go crazy over this thing! 
Really, I have to keep a grip on myself.” 

At this time the roulette tables were 
well-nigh deserted, monte holding every 
one’s attention. This may be noticed 
frequently in a Mexican gambling house. 
As a general thing, the monte is played 
for even money. No great chance for a 
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“killing,” at least not to the extent of the 


magic wheel. A player stakes his money 
on the turn of a card; in monte, if he 
wins and wins time and again, he feels 
impelled toward the roulette. The chan- 
ces are infinitely greater there, and one 
must win on “velvet.” Is it not so? As- 
suredly. The player at the slower game 
becomes convinced that a chance is what 
is needed: he will not attempt to force 
an unfavorable game. Rather, he with- 
draws and wooes fortune in a new field. 
Then one turn at the roulette will possi- 
bly restore the whole loss. And thus 
the merry game goes on; monte, the rou- 
lette—here a loser, there a winner! The 
happiness, the despair; the cool winner, 
the “good loser.”” Oh, what an object 
for admiration is the “good loser!” He 
stakes his last peso on the red, and waits 
imperturable. The movement of the ar- 
row is slower, slower, it stops; the black 
wins! The “good loser,’ the man with 
nerve, turns away, imperturbable. He is 
finished unless, perchance, he has some 
article of value about him— a ring (these 
Mexicans are fond of diamonds—they are 
worn more commonly, too, than in the 


States.) If he has such an article of value, 


one more chance; if not, well—he is a 
philosopher; it’s all in the game! He 
becomes a fatalist, if he is not already 
one. The other day I heard an old drunk- 
en soldier remark that a good poker 
player (and “good” may also be trans- 
lated “game”) invariably made a good 
soldier. Old drunken soldiers sometimes 
speak with the wisdom of serpents. 


“Let’s have a little try at this thing,” I 
ventured cautiously, after a time. Hud- 
son turned and I saw that he was already 
extracting a bill from his book. ‘“Viente 
pesos,” he saia to the dealer, and threw 
the bill on the table. Deftly, the man—a 
slight, swarthy Mexican, with an eye like 


a gimlet, black and birdlike, whose: 


lean hands also reminded one of a bird’s 
claws—handed him twenty of the Mexi- 
can “dobe” dollars which lay in regular 
piles upon the green cloth. Monte here 
is played mostly with the silver, although 
one may purchase mother-of-pearl chips. 
There is something in the touch of the 
coin, though, for these small gamblers 
that appeals to one. A chip is a chip: 
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you lose sight of its value, but a hard 
silver dollar! It has life-power! It can 
buy—what not? 

Hudson was an old-timer, a thorough- 
bred. He had worked on the Engineer- 
ing Corps of the old Santa Fe when the 
West was wila; had helped to build the 
Sonora road, and had lived down at Guay- 
mas when there were only thirteen white 
men in the territory. He had, I presume, 
been against every game of chance which 
those conditions produce, from matched 
coins to lottery tickets. As for me, the 
adventure was a delight. Although a 
novice in such matters compared with 
my friend Hudson, I had had some con- 
siderable experience in the American— 
the western American particularly—pro- 
pensity for gambling. Yet there was a 
charm about the “Zuleta” I had not be- 
fore enjoyed. My ignorance of Spanish 
no doubt contributed to it somewhat. 
Then, too, the character of the players 
was worthy of note. Here to my left 
was a fine-looking Mexican rancheruv, 
erect and stately in his gaudy trappings— 
topped with a sombrero decorated with 
gold and silver braid. The man played 
steadily, winning and losing without 
change of countenance. He had come in 
before Hudson and I, and there was ab- 
solutely nothing to indicate whether he 
was ahead or the reverse. Following 
his play, I continually backed the low 
card. 

Opposite my Mexican 
whom, be it confessed, I felt a certain 
respect—was a short, fat “oily” Spaniard. 
He had, I rem.mber, a little black mous- 
tache which he continually caressed. 
Next him sat a broad-shouldered, red- 
faced American—loud-voiced and jovial. 
He had also been there when I came in, 
and had for a companion one of the Amer- 
ican colony, known to Hudson but recog- 
nized only by a short nod. “One of those 
fellows I mentioned,” he whispered to 
me. “Came here with the Central two 
years ago, got mixed up in bad shape and 
rapidly going to the devil.” Whether 
the pair of Americans exhausted their re- 
sources or not, I am unable to say. At 
all events, they left the room before 
twelve o’clock, and we were the only Eng- 
lish speakers left. The Goddess had 
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been good to us, and I was much 
elated to observe that my winnings ex- 
ceeded Hudson’s. We had stuck to the 
monte for over an hour, and my longing 
to try the roulette table grew stronger. 
We therefore moved across the room to 
try our luck in another field. 


My attention was at this time drawn 
towards a young man who was standing 
opposite the croupier. His age was about 
twenty-eight or thirty, I should judge. 
Spanish or Mexican, possibly of Spanish 
parentage, he looked the aristocrat from 
his small and neatly-clad feet and shapely 
hands to his keen, dark face and intelli- 
gent eye; tall, for his race, and well- 
formed, there was something very fas- 
cinating in his presence; yet, withal, 
something to fear—something attractive 
and compelling, but at the same time 
menacing and sinister. I felt this man 
could be cruel and hard; that he was sel- 
fish and passionate. One must not stand 
in his light. All this came to me vaguely, 
as it were, when I first saw him. Later 
occurrences confirmed my view. 


The play continued, and Hudson and I 
with it, extracting a large measure of en- 
joyment from our small ventures. Our 
winnings waxed and waned, and time 
flew by unheeded. In my attention to 
the table, I became oblivious to my sur- 
roundings, and had quite forgotten the 
purpose of my visit to the “Zuleta,” viz: 
of observing the players and learning 
what I could of this place and of the na- 
tional character. Hudson touched my 
arm, and I, following his gaze, saw that 
the young Spaniard was still with us. As 
I turned, he had just reached into his 
pocket and extracted a bill. This he 
laid on the table ,and said shortly, “Cin- 
co.” I saw that it was a five-dollar note, 
and Hudson murmured in my ear: “Been 
watching him. This is the last.” 

The man was stolid, a little too much, 
so I fancied, to be quite natural. There 
was no gaiety in his losing, as is the case 
sometimes when a man is hard pressed. 
A tense look about the mouth, a bright- 
ening of the eye, which seemed to become 
piercing in its gaze—that was all. Hud- 
son had been watching; he knew that this 
was the last stake—that it was make or 
break now. Our Spaniard received his 


chips very deliberately, and with firm 


hand, placed four of the five dollars on 
the 00; the remaining dollar he laid on 
the red diamond patch in the center of 
the table, which denotes a play on the 
color. The marble whirled; the play re- 
sumed, and I turned to the board, my own 
venture forgotten in this new interest in 
the outcome of the other bet. Hudson 
leaned forward a little, and I saw that he, 
too, was intent. What an admiration I 
felt for the young man at that time! 
There was conviction in my mind, some- 
how, that the resting place of the little 
marble in this particular turn would mean 
much to the man; and there he stood, 
quiet, thoughtful and erect! The wheel 
stopped. “wos—negro,” said the croupier, 
in that monotone peculiar to his class, 
and the next instant sank back in his 
seat with a ball in his chest! The noise 
of the shot seemed to awaken me from a 
trance. The charm of the room, the 
game, the hour, and the influence of the 
spirit of the place dropped from me like 
a cloak, and I saw only the horror of the 
affair. My strongest impulse was to run; 
to get out and away from the tobacco- 
scented room; to get away from the clat- 
ter of ivory and pearl chips and the ring 
of the silver, and that—that still thing in 
the chair opposite! The man had disap- 
peared, vanished like the smoke from 
his own revolver. Inconceivable as it 
may appear, he must have gotten from 
the room, down .e stairs and into the 
street before any one made a move to fol- 
low him! Hudson took my arm, walked 
across to the man who had occupied the 
center chair at the monte table, and 
spoke a few woras in rapid Spanish, to 
which the man waved his hands coolly, 
bowed low and said: “Si, Senor.” 


“The proprietor,” said Hudson, and we 
left the room quietly. “What did you 
say?” “I suggested to him that we were 
not at the ‘Zuleta’ to-night. He hasn’t 
seen us!” “But-——” “No, there’ll be 
no trouble. These matters are handled 
differently here. We'll not be dragged 
in. And what’s more, they’ll never get 
that man! That is, the authorities will 
not. They both have friends,” he added 
significantly. 

When we reached the outer air, I drew 
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a long breath. The scene had impressed 
me much. The coolness, almost indiffer- 
ence of the occupants of the room, in- 
cluding Hudson, almost angered me. The 
man was shot! Shot! Murdered, per- 
haps! Possibly dead by this time! Do 
you hear? Dead! Shot like a dog, with- 
out preparation or opportunity of de- 
fense! The murderer, this man who had 
taken human life, was at large! I seemed 
to see him on every corner. There was 
no effort to capture him. These people 
were more than apathetic. They were 
criminally indifferent! My feelings, if 
they had not been so full of horror, would 
have been grotesque. I learned after- 
ward to regard the affair as an incident, 
nothing more. But it appealed to me then 
as a horrible, living tragedy—evil preg- 
nant with evil! 

I never learned more of the matter, 
unless, perchance, the following extract 


from the “Mexican Herald” two days 
later, has some bearing on the case. It 
is at best somewhat obscure: 
“Rigoletto will be presented to-night as 
advertised, at the Teatro Renacamiento, 


but with a notable change in the tenor 
part. Sr. Fernandez, whose wonderful 
voice has been such a factor in the com- 
pany’s success, disappeared quite sud- 
denly yesterday, and his present wherea- 
bouts is unknown. It is rumored that 
a gentleman connected with one of the 
popular gambling resorts of the city was 
a rival of Sr. Fernandez for the affections 
of an American member of the troupe 
whose stage name is Irene Templeton. 
Inquiry develops the significant fact that 
this gentleman is lying very ill at his 
home on Calle Naranjo, and Miss Tem- 
pleton’s friends report that she has not 
been seen since Monday evening.” 


EN RAPPORT 


BY MARGARET SCHENK. 


Dear Love, I did not know 
That distance could so paltry be,— 

I thought that seas would bar 
The way of love ‘twixt you and me, 

I thought the stars of night 
Were not so far as you at sea! 


But nay, it is not so— 


Love travels with a swifter flight 
Than do the whirling worlds, 

That hurl through space, with touch so light, 
Yet sure, your heart greets mine, 

Each knows its mate, and needs no sight! 


The Law of The Medes and Persians 


BY C. BRYAN TAYLOR. 


HE fat sided lighter ““Pythoness” 
snorted noisily out beyond Gant’s 


Light and lay to near the spot 
where, fifteen fathoms deep, rested the 
hulk of the “Tnomas Garvin,” schooner, 
bound for ’Frisco with a cargo of rum. 
Gleason and Craig, divers, stood in the 
bows of her and prospected as to the 
difficulties of raising the sunken cargo 
and the probable value thereof. An air 
of uneasy constraint hovered over both, 
hardly attributable to the matter in 
hand. 

“Plenty well worth salving,’ remarked 
Craig ruminatively. Craig was a big 
framed, clean built Northerner, with in- 
scrutably quiet gray eyes and the air of 
a better past haunting him remotely. 
His voice, in accent and intonation, was 
a cut above his station; and many facts 
may be inferred from the tones of a 
man’s voice. “Most of tae stuff can be 
recovered, I should say. The cargo was 
being jettisoned when she sounded, they 
say, but probably——” 

“How’d you come to take to the busi- 
ness?” demanded Gleason irrelevantly. 
Craig flushed darkly. 

“Why—you see—after I left—after I 
left the Point 
| Gleason’s jaw set hard and his eyes 

burned. Craig shuffled uneasily. 

“Oh, I say, Gleason!” he ended lamely, 
“It’s no good stirring sleeping dogs, is it? 
Let the dead past bury its dead, for God’s 
sake! We've met again after all these 
years—eight, isn’t it?—and after all 
that’s happend on both sides the slate’s 
wiped clean—or ought to be.” 

Gleason’s gnarled face wrinkled to an 


ugly scowl. 
“That’s where you’ve missed your reck- 
oning, then! The slate’s never wiped 


clean ‘fore the score’s paid, by ——! 
Get your teeth into that, for the sooner 
you learn it by heart the better ’twill be 
for you. You, a town bred youngster on 


liberty, knowin’ more than the Lord him- 
self could teach you, so high and mighty 


you had to get your tile on with a shoe 
horn. Me, an honest, hard workin’ 
sailor man,—we’re talkin’ facts, now, 
mind ye—askin’ for naught on earth but 
to be let alone and to earn a home for 
her. I ain’t a gentleman, like you used 
to be, for I wasnt brung up that..way, 
but I never yet made a woman cry. 
P’raps when we’re piped to inspection 
the last day the Skipper’ll let that square 
off some other things on my list. And 
Marj’rie—God bless her!—knowin’ noth- 
ing and fearin’ nothing, and trusting 
everything. There’s many and many a 
tale like that, but that don’t make it 
the prettier telling. How can you ex- 
pect to get off scot free when everyone 
else is brought to count? Are you so 
good and holy that you can walk the 
footstool like a wolf in sheeps cloth- 
ing ig 

Craig stared. 

“Got religion?” he inquired succintly, 
and Gleason flushed to the roots of his 
grizzled hair. Gleason was not a lovely 
object at the best of times, and in his 
clumsy dress of tanned twill and his 
weighted boots he looked grotesque. 

“No, I ain’t got religion,” he said 
gruffiy. “Nothing but the common sense 
the Lord gave me, though I’ve found 
that a pretty good substitoot if its 
worked right. But I had an old mother 
who read the Bible and she used to read 
me yarns out of it. There was a fine 
one about two small fishes feedin’ a mul- 
titood. Lordy! I was fishin’ then, and 
I used to study what kind of fishes they 
might be, and how the devil they div- 
vied ’em up like that. It saved a lot 
of net hauling that day for fair.” 

Craig remained discreetly silenz. Glea- 
son came back to his grievances with a 
jerk. 

“And there’s another yarn about a 
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man gettin’ an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth, and a life fora life. A 
life for a life—mark ye that, Robert 
Craig! You took Marj’rie’s life as sure 
as though you’d knifed ner with your 
own hand, and you'll pay for it with 
yours before all’s said and done. That’s 
God’s law and man’s law, and there’s no 
gettin’ around it, nor over it, nor under 
it. I can see ar now as she looked 
that last winter growin’ whiter and 
thinner and more peaky every day. 
She’d set on the cliff and watch and 
watch—for you—you! And when the 
spring came she called me one day, 
bein’ pretty nigh gone, and said, ‘I waited 
for him, John—I waited as long as I 
could, but he stayed too long.’ And 
then—she died.” Gleason’s deep sea 
rumble faltered, broke and stopped. 

“She never married you, then?” Craig 
inquired tentatively. He was on thin 
ice, and he knew it. Gleason turned on 
him with a roar of mingled pain and 
rage. 

“No she didn’t. and that was your 
work! I'd loved her—my God!—lI’d 
loved her ever since she was a baby in 
swaddling clothes, and you—you took her 
from me—and left her.” 

Craig’s eyes darkened. 

“I left her as I found her,” he said 
sternly. 

“You killed her!” cried Gleason, lash- 
ing himself to futile passion. “If I 
hadn’t promised her never to raise a 
hand against you I’d kill you, s’help me! 
You'll pay for it somehow—it’s down in 
black and white and you can’t buck 
against it. A life fora life! That’s the 
law, and the law has got to be obeyed.” 

Shorter, in charge of the wrecking 
gang, bustled up to them, and they fell 
apart, eyeing each other like dogs about 
to fight. 

“What the deuce are you two jawing 
over? You’d better get harnessed up.” 


He hurried off as rapidly as he had 
come, shouting an order to man the 
pumps, and ran against Overton peering 
into the depths over the lighter’s stern. 
Overton was part owner of the Garvin; 
a nervous man, and desperately anxious 
about his property. 


“We'll have ’em overboard in ten min- 
utes,” Shorter assured him Cconsolingly. 
“They’re good men, both, and know their 
business to the bottom. Gleason’s one 
of the old breed of sea dogs, hard drink- 
ing, hard swearing, as honest as day- 
light and as superstitious as an old 
woman, with a streak of religion hidden 
in him somewhere, as so many of those 
old fellows have. He'd swear at you if 
you told him so, but it’s truth. Don’t 
know much about Craig; he’s not been 
at it so long, and is a lot younger. 
They’re the pick of the lot, sir.” 


The pumps were started, and a hand 
settled the heavy brass helmet over 
Craig’s head and screwed it down to the 
copper breast-plate on his shoulders. In- 
stantly all sound of the world around 
him ceased: the throaty chug of the 
pumps, the strident orders of the cap- 
tain, the shrilling of escaping steam from 
the engine room. He heard only the 
roaring of blood in his ears, like the 
surge of the ocean, and the grate of the 
helmet as it settled into place against 
the edge of the breast-plate. Gleason 
had already gone over the lighter’s side, 
and a rapid succession of bubbles rising 
to the surface proclaimed his where- 
abouts. Craig looped his signal line and 
air pipe loosely over his arm to prevent 
fouling as he walked, clumped stolidly 
across the deck with twenty pounds of 
lead weighting each leg, swung over onto 
the ladder, and sank down through the 
blank green depths. 

Each time that a man disappears be- 
neath the surface, leaving only the 
swaying lines and a trail of bubbles be- 
hind ‘him to mark his course, he is prac- 
tically taking his life in his hands. His- 
tory — and sometimes experience — 
teaches him that if aught goes wrong 


with his air tube, which more than all 


else breeds danger, his helmet holds air 
enough to keep him alive for two min- 
utes and no more. And when two min- 
utes stand between a man and such a 
death as follows they fly quickly. Eter- 
nal vigilance on his own part and the 
part of the watch on deck is the price 
of his safety. The rule for the supply 
of air is to give it so freely that a con- 
stant escape of air rises to the surface 
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in bubbles all the time the diver is under 
water. The disappearance of the bub- 
bles, for whatever reason, spells caution 
to those above. But divers are brave 
men—else would they follow another 
calling—and get inured to risk and dan- 
ger as to hardship. A man of steady 
nerves and sound heart can stand a good 
deal in the way of pressure. He knows 
unmistakably how far he may go, and, 
if he be prudent, which many are not, 
he goes no farther. For the first ten 
fathoms or so there is no discomfort; 
then a vague, indefinable oppression en- 
velopes him. Foliows a numbing pain 
across the eyes and a roaring as of 
swollen torrents in the ears. An invinc- 
ible sense of buoyancy seems threaten- 
ing to send him, rocket-like, to the sur- 
face; always a deadening, crushing, ever 
increasing weight bears him remorse- 
lessly down. 

Craig’s twenty pound shoes lit upon 
the bed of ooze as lightly as a ballet 
girl poises on the boards. Ahead of 
him, in the iridescent twilight, loomed 
the hulk of the Garvin, listed heavily to 
starboard, displaying a wide expanse 
of befouled, copper-sheathed bottom. 
Around her bows peered an uncouth 
figure, a long stream of bubbles rushing 
upward from behind its head. It turned 
solemn goggle eyes towards him, look- 
ing absurdly fish-like and exceedingly 
dignified, and made cabalistic signs with 
hands that appeared abnormally small 
and white. Craig made signs also, to 
show that he did not comprehend, so the 
solemn-eyed one lay down on the ocean 
floor upon his face. Craig followed suit. 
It is one of the tricks of the tradg, and 
enables men to converse as easily as 
though ashore. 

“I’ve signaled for a crowbar,” quoth 
Gleason. “We'd best pry open tne 
for’rad hatch and break out the casks 
there first, I reckon. Hatches all seem 
to have been battened down iuost care- 
ful. Rum crew the Garvin had. Here 
comes the weepon—stand by from un- 
der.” 

The crowbar came down to them, 
gently, and Gleason secured it and sig- 
naled back all right. The two went 
around the bows of the wreck and 


hauled themselves to the deck. They 
succeeded in raising the hatches, work- 
ing quickly before the light failed, and 
Craig descended into the hold, picking 
his way carefully, mindful for the safety 
of his life line and air pipe, for the dark- 
ness was Stygian. With the opening of 
the hatches a little light siowly filtered 
into the hold and Craig’s eyes, ac- 
customed by long experience to the 
glimmering uncertainty, made out the 
casks he was in search of. 

While he worked his mind wandered 
back to the old days whose memory 
Gleason’s face had resurrected, cross- 
questioning, accusing, exonerating. It 
was true that he had uwone wrong—but 
he could name half a hundred men who, 
in like circumstance, would have done 
worse. Who couid have imagined that 
she would have pined away and died for 
love of a stranger who had come and 
gone as a thousand others had come and 
gone. But Marjorie—poor, weak, pretty 
little Marjorie—was not like the girls 
he had known at home. At home! Craig 
caught himself up with a harsh laugh 
that rang hollowly in his helmet and 
beat thunderously against his ears. The 
word conjured up ghosts that were best 
laid, since his past was as a sealed book. 


“IT was a brute,” Craig acknowledged 
bitterly. “I should not have played fast 
and loose with her, though how could 
[I tell it would have ended so? It was 
only a flirtation to me and I could have 
sworn it was no more to her. That is 
it was that way at first. When I thought 
I saw trouble brewing I left. So Mar- 
jorie’s dead!—died loving me, and I never 
knew it till today. * * * Oh, shut up, 
you fool! What’s the use of raking it 
up all over again?” Whereupon, with 
the inconsistency of his kind, he raked 
it up all over again carefully. Mixed 
with his very reai pity for the girl was 
a wonder that she shouid have been so 
completely without stamina, should 
have succumbed without an effort on her 
part. Verily the ways of women were 
past finding out. The mischief was 
done; he was sorry, of course, far more 
sorry than he could tell. With regard 
to Gleason’s lez talionis principles— 
Gleason had loved the girl. Which fact 
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explained everything. And then Craig 
forgot about Marjorie, about Gleason and 
his principles, about all things in heaven 
and earth and the waters under the 
earth, for that had happened which, in 
the under-water world, may come to pass 
at any time. The huge casks were no 
sooner disturbed than they had floated 
up from the bottom of the hold, a con- 
tingency always to be reckoned with. 
Craig stepped forward, was brought up 
with a jerk and discovered, with a shock 
that started the sweat from every pore 
in his body, that both airpipe and life 
line had jammed between a giant cask 
and the deck beams above. An instant 
suspicion of foul play on Gleason’s part 
flashed across his mind, and his hand 
jumped to the sheath knife which every 
diver carries at his hip, and drew it. 
Foul play or accident, the danger was 
the same, and what could be done must 
be done quickly. The pump on the 
barge’s deck could force no more air to 
him through the blocked pipe—and two 
minutes is not a long time to live. In 
such case a man needs all the nerve that 
heaven has given him. Craig steadied 
himself with an effort that left him white 
to the lips and groped fiercely, desper- 
ately for the slack of the life line beyond 
where it was caught by the cask. Let 
him find that and he could cut both lines 
and trust to the nimbleness of the watch 
on desk to haul him to the surface before 
the end came. 


And then Death sat on his shoulder and 
grinned in his face, for try as he might 
he could not reach the slack of the rope 
behind him. With the first uncontrollable 
instinct that makes men in extremity call 
upon their fellow men for aid, he shouted 
aloud for help, knowing even as the cry 
escaped his lips the utter futility of such 
attempt. In despair he gave six frantic 
tugs at the useless rope, the diver’s 
signal that he is foul of the wreck, on 
the bare chance that those above might 
note it. No answering taughtening of the 
line assured him of succor coming as fast 
as brawny hands could bring it, and he 
felt himself cauguc like a rat in a trap, 
in the grasp of the Inexorable. Gleason’s 
words rose in his mind and kept time to 
the hot throbbing of his brain: “It is 


the law—the law-—the law—and you 
can’t buck against it.” And again, “A 
life for a life—a life for a life—a life for 
a life’—until the repetition maddened 
him. His face flushed darkly red; he be- 
gan to gasp heavily with opened mouth; 
the pain over his eyes grew insupport- 
able. His head felt as though bursting 
with blood; red lights danced across his 
vision and the world reeled beneath his 
feet. The glass of his helmet fouled and 
grew dim. The agony became more than 
he could bear; yet he had to bear it, to 
the last gasp, because by no power on 
earth could he get away from it. Be- 
neath the relentless grip of his increasing 
torture his mind worked automatically, 
with incredible swiftness. How much of 
the two minutes had fled. ... . how 
long must the struggle last—the hopeless, 
horrible struggle which could end in but 
One: «4-4 Already he had 
been prisoned in the hold for ages upon 
ages, and Marjorie’s thin white hands 
were holding him fast. ..... He and 
alone together. And the worst was still 
God! if he could only 
die and get it over...... 


Coherent thought failed him. His 
fingers loosened upon the knife, and it 
dropped at his feet. He reeled helpless- 
ly to and fro with the sweep of the water, 
battling madly, instinctively for breath. 
His hands clutched at his helmet; he 
strove fiercely, with staring eyes, to tear 
it from his head. One breath of air 
dear Christ! Air he must 
one breath..... one 
little breath of air where there was no 
air to breathe. His limbs jerked con- 
vulsively; only the action of the water 
kept him from dropping to the ground. 
He faced death standing, unconscious 
that he stood, in the horror of a strong 


man’s naked struggle for the life God 


gave him; the life that half an hour be- 
fore had been pulsing and impetuous and 
ardent; the life that resisted the certain 
end with a strength which made that end 
more terrible. Voices laughed mocking- 
ly in his ears—Gleason’s voice—Mar- 
jorie’s voice. He was giving his life for 
itself into his delirium. His heart 
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pounded fast.and irregularly against his 
ribs, shaking him bodily at every sledge 
hammer stroke. His face was darkly 
purple; every vein stood out tense as a 
whipcord. . 

He was conscious of being carried 
many miles with lightning speed—of a 
sudden jar and iolt. He did not see 
what had happened. He- was past see- 
ing, past hearing, past caring. His hands, 
with blood bursting under the nails, beat 
impotently against the merciless walls 
of his helmet. Then, an effort that sent 
a thin black stream of blood gushing 
from his mouth .... Something inside 
his head snapped like an over-strained 
banjo string. Dense, limitless blackness 
fell upon him, blackness void of pain, of 
sound, of feeling. Aeons upon aeons of 
time passed and he was shrouded in the 
silent darkness of oblivion. Ineffable 
peace was upon him, for he had paid his 
debt to Marjorie and the slate had been 
wiped clean. Out of the blackness grew 
a nebulous haze that resolved-itself slow- 
ly into a line he had read somewhere long 
ago—so long that he could not remember 
when nor where. It took shape and burned 
itself upon his brain in letters of living 
fire. 

“The law of the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not.” 

He knew that it was not his own 
thought; that some one had planted it 
in his mind centuries ago, and that it 
would sear his brain through all Eternity. 

Craig opened his eyes again sanely 


upon a living world. He lay on a ship’s 
sunlit deck, a crowd of palely awed faces 
about him. A brass helmet lay beside 
him and some one was holding his head. 
His first conscious rush of joy that he 
was alive was followed by agony as dire 
as he had suffered once before, when he 
was held fast under the sea by a dead 
woman’s fingers. His hands, black and 
bruised and bleeding, groping blindly in 
the Shadow for help, were caught and 
held in two gnarled, horny ones, and he 
gripped them in the death agony with 
cruel strength. If they had been the 
hands of his bitterest foe he would not 
have cared. They were warm, human 
hands, that guided him gently down the 
path to the Valley—hands that he could 
cling to in the awful loneliness that was 
upon him; and that was all he knew or 
wanted. A face he recognized bent over 
him—Gleason’s face, pale and awed as 
were the others, with solemn fear writ- 
ten large upon it. Memory returned to 
him with a rush. He raised himself with 
convulsive strength, his glazing eyes 
staring into the face above him. His 
voice, hoarse and inarticulate, broke the 
waiting silence. 


‘It is the Law... . that was 


obeyed.” 


Again the thin black tide bubbled to 
his lips and fell, drop by drop, to his 
shining breastplate. His hands relaxed 
limply from Gleason’s and he sank gent- 
ly over on his side. 
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THE BIOLOGIST’S OUEST 


BY JOHN M. OSKISON. 
Author of “Only the Master Shall Praise.” 


AKE was a collector of small mam- 
mal skins for the Smithsonian au- 
thorities in Washington and for the 


British Museum. His work had been done 
mainly in the mountains of Southern 
California and on the big stretches of 
Arizona deserts. In the winter of 1895 
there was a good deal of heated discussion 
between professor McLean of the Penn- 
sylvania Scientific Society and one of the 
scientists at Washington, over the ques- 
tion of whether or not a certain species 
of short tailed rat still existed in the 
Lower California Peninsula. The Smith- 
sonian authority believed that it did, from 
reports sent in by Aldrich, who had col- 
lected in the Southwest until 1893, when 
he was killed by a superstitious Mexi- 
can. The rat, if it existed, was a curious 
survival, and the scientist who could 
secure and classify it would earn an 
enviable reputation. So Lake, in the 
early spring, received orders to go down 


into the Lower California region and 


make a thorough search, following 
Aldrich’s lead. 

The collector had a free hand in the 
matter of expense, and when the baggage 
man dumped his outfit onto the plat- 
form at the Yuma station it might have 
been mistaken for that of a prospector 
bound for the Yaqui mountains. There 
were two hundred traps, varying in size 
from the little, flat ones used for catch- 
ing a very small brown field mouse, to 
the yawning iron-jawed kind that a boy 
must not play with. There were jars of 
formalin, vials of arsenic, cornmeal, cot- 
ton, dried raisins for bait, and a case of 
delicate, keen-edged skinning tools that 
Lake would have swallowed to protect. 
There was food enough to keep three 
men alive for six months. 

At Yuma Lake went to the keeper of 
the Sandbar Hotel and asked for reliable 
guides, Indian or Mexican, for the Lower 
Colorado river, for he intended to float 


down the river to the Gulf of Lower Cali- 
fornia and there rig sails to take him 
farther down the coast. The next day he 


engaged Kitti Quist, a nut-faced, broad 
footed old Yuma Indian, and “Joe” Maria, 
a Mexican desert guide. 

The boat which the three set out in 
was as broad and stable as a giant tub. 
They rigged for it a stubby mast, put in 
a kit of repair tools, thumped the bottom 
for possible imperfections and bolted a 
water-tight chest to the side in which 
Lake’s precious tools, cotton, arsenic and 
note books were stored. Then the Mex- 
ican, after pushing it out into the big, 
muddy river, stretched himself in the bot- 
tom with a cigarette, and told the others 
that they were safe in the grip of the 
steady currents for three days. After 
that, he said, they must row and steer 
for a day to reach the open water of the 
Gulf. Joe had gone up and down in this 
way with traders who had ideas about 
the payment of duties that are counten- 
anced by neither the Mexican nor the 
United States Governments. 

While the Mexican dozed in the shade 
of a propped square of blanket, Kitti 
Quist told the collector tales of the glory 
which had been Yuma’s years before. 
He said he had been the most feared 
medicine man in the Southwest. He had 
laughed in those days at the timorous 
Yaquis who danced their snake dance 
with serpents that were young. He had 
done that dance with five big rattlesnakes 
twined on his arms and around his neck. 


‘But the Yumas grew poorer, less ener- 


getic, and careless of the fame of their 
great man. He had been compelled to go 
up to Yuma and do tricks for the tourists 
when the railroad came crawling in from 
the plains. Then he had guided pros- 
pectors to the mountains, and looked 
on with a smile when they came back 
half starved and cursing the day they 
were born. After that he had cured an 
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Arizona Governor of the rheumatism 
by sucking the man’s knee-joints and 
shoulder blades, and he had become a 
self-important white man’s medicine doc- 
tor. But he neglected to advertise and 
business fell off. Now he was going to 
help the new doctor catch rats—for what 
he knew not. And next he would be?— 
well, he diun’t know. 


By night the boat was tied to the river 
bank. The Mexican woke and made 
camp. Lake used the few minutes of day- 
light in beating the cactus patches for 
lizards, showing Kitti Quist how to noose 
them with a horse hair fixed to a slender 
pole. He tied tags to these lizards with 
curious markings on them, and soused 
them into a formalin jar. When Lake 
told the old Indian that, fixed in this way, 
the lizards would not decay if kept until 
the stars came out no more, he was 
deeply impressed. The collector caught 
a desert rat once and skinned it. Kitti 
Quist watched with astonishment the 
transformation from a limp corpse to a 
flabby, empty skin, then back again to 
a cotton-stuffed, perfectly shaped rat, 
pinned out in a scampering attitude. 


“You have showed me strange medi- 
cine tricks with the rat and the lizards,” 
said Kitti Quest once, as the two were 
exploring the river bank. “Now I will 
show you what I can do as a Yuma med- 
icine man.” Immediately the Indian 
stepped to the side of a loose stone. He 
knelt at the side, pushed his hand care- 
fully over the top, then made a quick 
lunge, and, without suspecting what he 
was about, Lake saw a four-foot, dull- 
striped rattler writhing in the grasp of 
the old man. For five minutes the snake 
writhed and fought, held firmly by the 
neck. It hissed the venomous battle note 
that comes after the warning rattle. Its 
rattles made an unceasing, deafening 
whirr. The Indian remained calm, letting 
the snake draw its body through his free 
hand as it twisted and contracted. He 
put out his arm to serve as a support for 
the dangling body when the whippings 
grew less violent. He twined the snake, 
always keeping a tight grip of the neck, 
around his right arm, and pulled his 
fingers gently back and forth along the 
smooth sides. Then he relaxed the grip 


of the neck, gradually, and slid the fin- 
gers of that hand down slowly, imper- 
ceptibly. He spread out his hand in three 
minutes more and extended the snake’s. 
head to the finger-tips. Now all motion 
had ceased; the rattler lay along his 
hand and arm pliant and quiet as a huge 
cord; the unwinking eyes were still and 
the rattling had ceased. Kitti Quist raised 
the big reptile, shifted a part of its body 
to his head, then worked it down to the 
back of the neck, stretching its length 
along his shoulders until the tail dropped 
easily over the shoulder blade. The 
snake’s head he transferred to an up- 
raised elbow, then drew it back toward 
his face. Here it lay with its nose held 
close to the big veins of the old man’s 
neck and moved its tail gently from side 
to side. 


Lake stood as helpless and complaisant 
as the snake. He felt no surprise when 
he saw the Indian drop slowly to a sit- 
ting position and put his left hand to the 
sand. Soon the snake glided easily down 
the extended arm to the earth. Suddenly 
Kitti Quist sprang to his feet and pounced 
upon the snake again. But he did not 
touch it this time. He circled it with a 
swift moving hand while the snake’s head 
followed in rhythmic movement. Soon it 
fell, quivering and inert. The Indian’s 
eyes lost the stare that had grown into 
them. He picked up the body of the rat- 
tler with no more concern than he would 
show in handling a whip. Holding the 
tail, he whirled it about his head and 
brought it back with a jerk that sep- 
arated the head and body, and flung the 
mutilated trunk away. And when he 
turned to go back to the camp Lake saw 
that the sweat was thick on the old man’s 
painted forehead. 


The voyage down the Colorado river 
was accomplished in the manner pro- 
phesied by the Mexican. The currents 
were steady and kept clear of dangerous 
rocks and cliffsides until near the outlet, 
where they are broken by spits of sand 
and whirled by tides and cross currents. 
Then Joe Maria threw away his cigar- 
ette and kept awake. He brought the 
boat out clear on the smooth waters of 
the Gulf, set the crude sail and began 
to beat down the Lower California Coast. 
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Inland stretched a flat expanse of salt 
marsh, only a few feet above water level 
when the tide was in, and back of this a 
range of low, cactus-topped hills. These 
hills were about five miles from the shore, 
and, when the boat had gone down the 
coast for a day, seemed to give promise 
of a rich trapping ground behind. 


Early .n the afternoon Lake decided 
to leave the boat, go inland to the hills, 
to look the country over, and come back 
to the shore a few miles farther down. 
He told the Mexican and Kitti Quist to 
land where he expected to meet them and 
get the camp ready. He took a few traps, 
a pipe and a small pewter flask of water. 
He set out for the hill-top, skirting a nar- 
row lagoon of sea water that was ten and 
twenty feet deep as the tide swung in 
and out. The salt swamp grass was heavy 
and thick, and Lake was relieved to get 
out on the hill, though it was but a great 
sand bar piled and packed by the wind. 
He went on over the crest, looking for 
water courses, near which he was likely 
to find the mammals he wanted. The land 
Was puzzling—where ordinarily a dip 
would show the trace of a surface stream, 
there was only an evenly rounded hollow 
of sand. Yet small brushwood grew 
in scattered groups along these depress- 
ions. The streams, Lake decided, were 
underground, and he started back towards 
the boat, intending to go down for another 
day before going inland again. 


As the collector came back across the 
hill he saw the boat going down the coast 
and noticed that the wind had increased 
perceptibly. He decided to go down to 
the shore and walk along the beach to 
the camping place. But when he reached 
the shore a quarter of a mile farther 
down, he came on another of the canal- 
like inlets that he had skirted in going 
back to the plain. It was impassable, 
and he began to walk towards its head. 
This was three miles in-shore and when 
he had rounded it and reached the shore 
again the afternoon was almost gone and 
he was tired. . 

Less then a quarter of a mile farther 
down another of the invisible salt water 
canals met him, and for the first time 
Lake gave a thought to the formation 
of the long flat marsh. He reflected that 


tide streams would block his way as long 
as the flat country-was before him. Then 
he looked at the boat that was, strangely 
enough, tacking far out in the Gulf, and 
seemed to be in considerable difficulty. 
He knew that must get out again to the 
sandhills and walk down on them until 
the boat had been brought to shore. He 
had not spared the half pint of water 
in the flask; and now, when it flashed 
upon him that he might spend the night 
on shore, he grew uncommonly thirsty. 
But he saved the little that remained, 
wondering as it splashed and tinkled in 
the metal if some of it might not be lost 
by the continual beating and shattering 
inside. 

He was panting when he reached the 
sandhills again, for he had made nervous 
haste to get out of that tangle of long 
salt grass and treacherous tide ditches. 
He looked eagerly for the boat. What he 
saw was a scarcely distinguishable flat 
hull and a slender rectangle of sail which 
a fierce wind was bellying. Now Lake 
remembered that this Gulf was swept 
by little two-day hurricanes that danced 
in mad fury when they got away from 
the cactus and hampering sand-hills. He 
was in the edge of the storm only, yet 
the flying sand stung his cheek and his 
dried throat craved the little water that 
remained in this flask. 


The boat would be driven miles out 
on the Gulf, the watcher knew, ond if it 
survived the hurricane, would land far 
south of this point. So Lake set out to 
walk as far as he could towards the pos- 
sible landing place. Farther down the 
coast, where the formation changed from 
the monotone of salt marsh, with its sin- 
gle low relief of yellow sand-hills, it might 
be possible to find water. But here it 
would be risking too much to turn inland 
to seek it. While he was gone the boat 
might put in unexpectedly, and the two 
guides, not finding him, sail still farther 
south. 

Unconsciously Lake began to walk 
fast, and when the darkness closed down 
he was fairly running toward an invisi- 
ble boat that sailed in the tail of his eye 
to an anchorage on the shore directly at 
his feet. Then he pulled himself up, and 
walked slowly. Soon lagoons, gulf and 
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salt marsh were lost in the gloom, and 
only the jagged cactus clumps stood out 
like giant, distorted shadows on the hori- 
zon. Lake took counsel with himself, and 
lay determinedly down to sleep through 
the night. He woke often to feel his 
jacket where the four spoonfuls of tepid 
water were. But he would not drink. 
The screaming wind showered sand on 
him, forcing him to draw the jacket over 
his head, giving small promise of an early 
landing for the boat, and questioning 
its mere survival. The collector got 
through to the daylight, sleeping a little 
_and dreaming of the wonderful short- 
tailed rat, swimming forever from bank 
to bank of a sluggish salt pool that rose 
and fell as the tide crept in and out. 


As the morning broke, Lake, who had 
been sitting in the sand for a long time, 
peering distractedly into the darkness, 
rose and looked over the Gulf. There 
was no sign of the boat. The wind, its 
force spent in the night, scarcely ruffled 
the water. The sun came out big and 
glowing, and the desert heat soon pene- 
trated the temporary early morning chill. 
The marooned man was seized with a bit- 
ter morning thirst, and raised the flask 
half way to his lips before he remem- 
bered that the little fresh water must 
be saved for a more dire necessity. He 
drew off the coat that had begun to 
weigh him down. He was about to fling 
it aside when he felt the pewter flask 
strike against him. He drew it from the 
coat pocket in a genuine panic. He felt 
the pipe, a heavy briar, in another pocket, 
and the thought of smoking with a 
parched throat made him smile. He threw 
it with all wis strength at a clump of 
cactus, then trembled at the prodigal 
waste of a failing energy. Jamming the 
flask into his shirt bosom, he laid the 
coat aside, and stepped carefully on. 
For two hours he kept his head, then the 
swishing and tinkling of the water in the 
canteen became maddening. There was a 
too perfect harmony between its music 
and the rhythm of his steps. He broke 
this by making longer strides, then 
stopping suddenly. 

Before noon he sat down in the shade 
of a cactus. He knew that sleep, when 
the scorching sun and want of water 


would drive men crazy, had often saved 
the sanity of desert travelers. But he 
could not sleep. He rose when the sun 
was two hours from the western horizon 
and tramped doggedly on. For an hour 
after setting out he tramped slowly, hold- 
ing his hat clear of his head to protect 
it from the sun, and to let the faint breeze 
blow in his hair. To hold it in this way, 
however, tired him, and soon the eternal 
rhythm recommenced. aA lizard that 
flirted its tail and ran to cover entered 
the orchestra of his fevered imagination, 
its tail going up and down like the baton 
of a conductor. The music grew louder 
and clearer, and he forgot that the pew- 
ter flask held water that might cool the 
fever. It was the great drum whose 
beating kept the whole orchestra from 
turning to a riotous babble of individual 
performers. So the drum must not quit 
beating. 

Unconsciously Lake increased his 
speed under the stimulus of the fever. 
To his mind the orchestra was in breath- 
less chase of a melody that grew faster 
and faster in time and louder in volume. 
There would be one final crash, he knew, 
when the strange new symphony was 
ended, and he wondered if the drum 
would be equal to its part. The crash 
camie as the collector, exhausted from 
a mad scamper down the side of the sand- 
hills, pitched into the rank salt grass 
near the edge of a tide inlet. 


Lake slept through most of the night 
from sheer exhaustion. He was conscious 
when he woke of a slap-slap of sound 
near. At first he thought it was the 
lapping of the water against the side 
of the boat, and wondered if the Mexican 
had yet cooked the breakfast. Then he 
rose to seacn the Gulf with his eyes for 
a sign of his companions. 


He thoug.u. he was far south of where 
he had first landed, but in fact he had 
come only a few miles. He was sure that 
he had gone past the point where the 
boat would put in and turned to tramp 
back up the coast. He went in, unthink- 
ing, to the water’s edge, and had to tramp 
back to the sandhills again. He was at 
the former symphony rehearsal again 
by this time. Calling up his straying 
faculties, Lake deliberately chose a low 
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bit of ground and began to dig with his 
hands to find water. And he fainted on 
the edge of an unpromising hole before 
the sun was in mid-sky. All the while the 
idea remained fixed in the man’s mind 
that he must not drink the water that he 
carried. 

The shifting of the breeze so that it 
blew into his face revived Lake early in 
the afternoon. He sat up and looked at 
the horizon, where the Gulf met the sky, 
with an air of calm indifference. He 
thought only that it would be a novel 
sight to see a little, full-bodied tub of a 
boat drop out of the sky and bring a 
nut-faced old Indian and a Mexican with 
a cigarette up on the salt marsh. But 
it was a bore to watch anything so lack- 
ing in variety, anu Lake, under the im- 
pression that he was only to finish an 
interrupted siesta, stretched himself on 
his back to die. The flask he placed at 
his side, determined to take a full drink 
when the Mexican roused him for supper. 


All through the first night of Lake’s 
absence, Kitti Quist and the Mexican 
had been driven by the storm out into the 
Gulf. They realized that it would be 
impossible to make the land after the 
hurricane came upon them. They re- 
tained a tiny rectangle of sail on the 
stumpy mast to keep the craft’s head 
square to the waves that drenched the 
boat from stern to bow, and the gale had 
driven them far out. And the next day 
they had sailed back towards the West 
without sighting the coast line. 

In the middle of the second night the 
boat had jammed its nose into a mud 
bank, and the two had tied up and waited 
for the daylight. When the morning broke 
neither could tell whether this flat marsh, 
bordered by low sand hills, was the same 
through which the new doctor had dis- 
appeared, or another, fifty miles down 
the coast. They decided to sail north on 
the chance of having passed the collector. 
All day they sailed, firing a heavily 
loaded rifie at intervals. Once the Indian 
had gone ashore to search the tall salt 
marsh. But he met the sullen tide 


streams and had to get back to the boat. 
‘The possibility that Lake might be with- 
-out water had not occurred to them, and 


they thought only of relieving his anx- 
iety about themselves and the boat. 


Near sundown Kitti Quist pointed out 
a spit of sand, upon which he said the 
white man had gone ashore. The Mexi- 
can doubted, and the boat was pulled in 
against the bank. The Indian was right 
—Lake’s tracks led off towards the sand 
hills. He said that they would tie up 
the boat and follow the tracks. But Joe 
Maria was lazy, and suggested that they 
set off a great blast of gunpowder. Lake, 
he declared, would hear it if he was with- 
in reach and come to them. Kitti Quist 
agreed; and when Lake was about to 
pass into the long sleep, which he 
thought, fretfully, he had been wanting 
for ages, the roar of the blast brought 
him to his knees. 

What he saw was worth looking at—it 
provided variety. A big column of smoke 
was going up, and at one side were a 
nut-faced old Indian staring at nim, and 
a lazy Mexican waving his sombrero fran- 
tically. A little, full-bodied tub of a boat 
was there, trying to climb ashore. He 
would go and see if supper was ready. 
But his strength, nerve, voice, feelings 
were gone—he tottered headlong into 
the grass. 

The Mexican had seen the collector rise 
from the grass like a spectre, and yelled 
to Kitti Quist to look. They found Lake, 
his tongue swollen and protruding, his 
face scorched, holding a flask with four 
spoonsful of tepid water still in it. They 
wondered at that, but set it down to the 
new doctor’s curious theories. They used 
the water to revive Lake, and carried him 
to the boat. The next day they sailed 
back for the mouth of the Colorado river. 
The two guides brought Lake’s wandering 
mind back to the rational world, and 
restored his parched face and swollen 
tongue to a comparatively normal state 
by a wise use of broths and careful watch- 
fulness. Two days before the awkward 
tub was pulled up at the Yuma landing 
Lake could talk, but with considerable 
difficulty, of his experiences. 

“The doctor wi.. go back for the rats 
when he is rested?” inquired Kitti Quist 
as he bustled about the boat. He acci- 
dentally kicked Lake’s water flask into 
view. 
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“Go back!” the collector shouted 
hoarsely. “Kitti Quist,” he went on 
quietly, “the white Medicine Man can no 
longer do strange medicine tricks with 
the rats. Not with the short tailed rats,” 
he added under his breath. 

Lake gave his outfit, even the delicate, 
keen-edged skinning tools, to Kitti Quist, 
and the Mexican guide. Then he took the 
train for San Francisco. Cooley, who 


went down to Yuma the next spring to 
catch chipmunks for the new zoological 
park in New York, bought the traps and 
cotton from the old Medicine Man. Pro- 
fessor McLean, of the Pennsylvania 
Scientific Society, published a pamphlet 
in the fall of 1897 to show that the short- 
tailed rat described by the Smithsonian 
authority never existed except in the im- 
agination. 


BROKEN STRINGS 


BY E. R. WYNNE. 


Only the strings of a lute, 


Toss them away. 


Only the strings of a lute, 


; Snapped as you play. 


Yet all the song’s music lies mute, 


Silent for aye. 


Only the strings of a heart, 


Toss them away. 


Only the strings of a heart, 


Broken to-day. 


All music that life could impart, 


Once in them lay. 


Only the strings of a heart, 


Toss them away. 
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Old Carmel Mission before restoration, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE PADRES 


BY HARRY R. P. FORBES. 


HE dark-eyed Indian girls of the 
San Diego Mission were visions of 
radiant beauty as they danced in 


gay fiesta dresses, keeping time to the 
soft strains of the guitar and snapping 
castanets. The valley hummed with sup- 
pressed emotion, and the gentle breeze 
carried the seductive music out to meet 
the rhythmic clapping of the spurs, as 
the gay riders rocked to and fro in their 
saddles, impatient to join the dancers 
and steal from some bewitching eyes 
the secret that they longed to know. 
Senoretta Flores watched each coming 
with a shy, restless glance, and it was 
only the keen, alert Padre de la Pefia who 
detected the reposeful change in the happy 


face, acompanied by a slight flush of rose 


in the deep coloring, when Sefior Don 
Sepulveda was hailed. He, the hand- 
somest, the boldest and the gayest of all 
San Diego cavaliers, leaped his horse 
within the very dancing ground, making 
it kneel whilst he dismounted, and then 
bent low before the enchanted Flores. 
Many a young man sighed for a glance 
from those dreamy eyes, but the girl 


thought of no one but Don Sepulveda. 
Their love was plighted and she was 
happy. 

Sefioretta Flores danced with the ini- 
mitable grace of a Spanish beauty, and 
her handsome lover swayed and bent 
rhythmically to the strains of the music 
as he led the girl through the mazes of 
the cuna, watching with half-closed eyes 
the richness of her beauty. 


The night had small hours when the 
neophytes sought the seclusion of the 
quadrangle. 

Many of the maidens were to exchange, 
upon the following day, the tutelage of 
the Mission Padres for the influence of 
their homes on the rancherias. 

The ever-watchful de la Pefia was glad 
when the Sefiorettas had retired, for he 
had reason to be thoughtful. Late in 
the evening he had overheard Don Se- 
pulveda and another, one Don José del 
Valle, swear to make a tour from San 
Diego to the Mission of Salano, San Fran- 
cisco, and dance with all the beauties 
of the Missions. 


Further still, they boldly made a wager 
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that each would return with the sacred 
promise of a dozen of the maidens. The 
cavaliers arranged to go by the Camino 
Real, at sunrise, upon the following day 
but one. 

The honest Padre studied well what he 
should do. These godless youths, these 
thoughtless men, why could they not 
appreciate a woman’s heart! Should he 
tell the Flores? No. After a short time 
he came to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
it was but a few moments until he rode 
forth in the moonlight. His face re- 
flected a confident smile, and every now 
and again he wagzed his head and mur- 
mured, “we will see, young men; we will 
see!”’ 

As his well-fed, round little pony 
trotted along the good road that then 
stretched between each of the Missions 
of California, the faithful Padre cogi- 
tated upon the sins of the world, and es- 
pecially upon the sins of men. This good 
man grieved that the sons of Adam did 
not love the beauties of the heart, as 
they did the beauties of the face. He 
called them flatterers, deceivers, triflers, 
seducers! He spoke aloud and advised 
the absent mothers to teach purity to 
their sons as they did unto their 
daughters. He shamed the absent father 
for the neglect of his son. He called the 
son personified vanity distributing heart- 
ache! 

Should two young women raid the 
hearts of all the cavaliers dwelling be- 
tween San Diego and San Francisco, 
what would be the comment, the criti- 
cism, the verdict cast upon them? 
Shame, disgrace, and oblivion. Yet here 
were two young men guilty of seeking 
to perpetuate this infamy. Would women 
permit such desecration of their affec- 
tion, their honor, their home-life? He 
would test the Indian girl. He would 
prove her superior to the pale maidens 
and mothers who frown darkly upon 
women who trifle away their own honor, 
yet permit the male participant of that 
sin to come into the very hearth-stone 
circle of the home. He fairly shouted: 
“Mother, why teach purity to your 
daughter and let your son run wild?” 


The sweet call of the Angelus rang 
out on the evening air as the weary Padre 
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rode up to the hospitable door of San Juan 
Capistrano upon the following day. The 
evening meal was livened by his extraor- 
dinary recital of the cause of his visit 
to the Missions. Then he asked the Padres 
of San Juan to warn the maidens and 
thus defeat the men. Next day he passed 
on to San Luis Rey, and from thence to 
San Gabriel Arcangel. Perhaps the good 
father enjoyed the part he was taking in 
the little drama, for occasionally his 
clear voice was heard singing snatches 
of gay rhythm, strains from the cavaliers’ 
songs, interspersed with sacred chanting, 
as he rode along on his way. 


Don Sepulveda and Don José cel Valle 
were familiar figures along the Camino 
Real, as, dressed in velvet jackets, gay 
embroidered scarfs, and broad rich som- 
breros, they paid visits to the rancher- 
ias that lay scattered along the coast 
of Southern California. They were well 
known to the Mission Padres, and it was 
with certain surprise that the young men 
found only the male neophytes of the 
Mission ready to entertain them when 
they arrived at San Juan Capistrano the 
day after de la Pefia’s visit. They soon 
proceeded to San Luis Rey and the neigh- 
boring Pala Mission. Here their chagrin 
was almost shown when told that one 
fair senoretta after another was absent 
upon an extended visit or engaged in pur- 
suits that demanded strict attention, or 
worse still, was seen to be wholly enter- 
tained with rival sefiors. Inclined to be 
haughty as well as bold, for they had 
been much petted at home, and cajoled 
abroad, they timed a short stay and rode 
on to San Gabriel, designing to again 
lay seige to the hearts of San Juan and 
Pala when returning with their northern 
conquests. What! was Seforetta Jos- 
efita away upon a visit, and charming 
Weenah bethrothed to Don Antonio 
Abila? And Sefioretta Mariana, and 
Benita, and the gay Loretta? Is not 
Don Juan to give a welcome and a 
dance?” they asked of the Captain of 
Don Juan’s rancheria. 

“Why, yes, come this evening, and Don 
Juan will entertain you, for the sefior- 
ettas are away.” 

The following morning found the young 
men riding, not so gayly, away toward 
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San Fernando Valley, wherein lay the 


grand and hospitable old olive Mission. 
Never were flirtatious cavaliers more 
keenly checked. They could not fathom 
the quiet reserve with which they were 
met. At Santa Barbara they learned 
that Padre de la Pefia was but two days 
ahead of them, and they took notice for 
the nrst time that the quiet Padre was 
taking a journey to San Francisco as 
well as they. Through previous ar- 
rangement, they were joined at Santa 
Barbara by other comrades from San 
Diego, all anxious to hear of the con- 
quests. Don Sepulveda and del Valle 
covered their defeat as best they could 
oy wild stories and graceless lies; but 
soon the frienas tantalized them into the 
confession that, for the most part, the 
sefiorettas were away from home, as 
the young men following them well knew. 


Gay Monterey lay before them, and the 
most charming senorettas on the Coast 
were there, awaiting the attack. Padre 
de la Pefia also was there before them, 
but here the maidens had arranged quite 
a different reception for the daring cav- 
aliers. They prepared a gorgeous fes- 
tival. They took council witu their be- 
trothed and other gallant sefiors; also 
with the good Padre who had so graci- 
ously apprised them of the wager. The 
fascinating Sefioretta Rubia, whom all 
knew held charms that all but captivated 
Don Sepulveda upon his last visit, but 
who was now the betrothed bride of gay 
Antonio Florenzo, was to lead the dance. 
The night was grand, the stars twinkled 
their aproval, and the soft wind sighed 
in pity for the men. The patio was a 
brilliant spectacle when the moon rose 
and spread her glorious rays over the 
grand arches, rendering the soft adobe 
walls into a picture of mellow beauty. 
The quiet murmur of the trickling water 


as it played over the ivy grown foun-. 


tain added allurement to the enticing 
scene, gay with bright blossoms and ferns, 
rare roses and strange vines. The hand- 
some sefiorettas gathered in clusters 
here and there, each vying wit the other 
in her charms. Don Sepulveda and Don 
José del Valle appeared early, made reck- 
less by their former defeats and the 
knowledge that this was the only grand 


fiesta and dance they could expect. Dan- 
cing, flattery, love-making, flirting, song 
and wine made the evening gay. Appar- 
ent success made the cavaliers wild. So 
frequently did they swear the same love 
away that they almost forgot whom the 
first sefioretta was. Pretty Rubia hung 
with bewitching grace upon each word 
of the faithless Sepulveda; he was 
charmed, he was reckless, he forgot the 
world and Flores, he forgot everything 
but the beautiful girl by his side. It was 
he who was promising, he who was im- 
ploring. 

“Sweet one, listen. I will break all 
bonds and live for thee alone. My every 
sigh, my every breath is but a plea that 
you may give me hope—that you may 
give one ray ot sunshine to my adoring 
heart. I promise, I swear, my troth to 
you. Ah, Rubia, my love, my darling, 
I vow to Heaven my love is yours.” 


Rubia listened in silence, but a world of 
wonder shone in her exquisite face. How 
could a man be so deceitful? She knew 
of his wager and believed not a word of 
his protestations. She did not know that 
the man had lost his own happiness in 
his attempt to destroy hers. His heart 
cried out for her and yet he saw that 
she believed him not. 

“Give me, Sefior, the scarf and the 
band of perfect embroidery that you 
wear and then will I believe you.” Un- 
hesitatingly the false Sepulveda unwound 
the scarf and band, last gifts from the 
deserted Flores, and with the grace of 
a dark Apollo laid them at her feet. As 
she bent to receive them her soft pres- 
ence was as wine to the kneeling man. 
He sprang to his feet and for one prec- 
ious moment he held her; he crushed her 
against his fast-beating heart and kissed 
her lips again and again. She would 
have screamed aloud but for shame that 
she had allowed herself to be out- 
witted. She struggled to free herself, 
and then, covered with confusion, said: 


“To-morrow I shall wear the scarf to 
the wedding at the church; you will 
be there, Don Sepulveda, will you not?” 

“With you I would follow over moun- 
tains and seas, charming jewel, my love, 
my own. My life is complete. Witb 


thee, I will go to the church.” 
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“No, no, you must follow,” and the 
girl, though well-poised, was subjected 
to a slight shock, for as she spoke, a men- 
tal comparison between Don Sepulveda 
and her own chosen Don Antonio forced 
itself upon her, and brought doubts which 
expressed themselves in the thought: 
could Antonio be thus untrue? Could An- 
tonio play thus insincereiy with the jewel 
of a woman’s love? A sadness cast a 
shadow. Sepulveda saw and with satis- 
faction believed that the shadow came 
because he might not accompany her to 
the wedding. The wager was forgotten, 
and he believed the girl’s heart was his 
own. But at the sight of Don José, even 
at the crisis, love’s malady began to mend 
—a trying explanation would be neces- 
sary. He cast about for reasons and for 
lies whereby to satisfy his friends, and 
withal was very happy. He would not 
have been, could he have heard the hand- 
some girl’s rippling laugh as she gayly 
rehearsed the scene a few moments later 
to the merry and exulting Don Antonio 
Florenzo. 

The diamond dew-drops of the morning 
yet glistened on the blossoms that were 
gathered to decorate the grand Mission 
chapel of Monterey. A great wedding 
was to take place, and all the sefiors 
and sefiorettas for miles around were 
to be present. Yet both Don Sepulveda 
and Don José del Valle were so much 
engrossed with the happiness of their 
evening’s conquests that they thought 
not to inquire who the maidens were who 
were to be led to the altar. They were 
guests at Monterey, and of course going 
to the wedding; unknown to them the 
sefiorettas had arranged that. The bells 
rang out gaily, and hundreds flocked to 
the Mission Carmel to be present at the 
ceremony. 

List! They are coming; the wedding 
party is arriving! Many are the excla- 
mations and expressions, and some min- 
gled with surprise. 

“She is the handsomest girl in Mon- 


terey. Nay, the handsomest in all Cali- 
fornia!” ‘“‘How glorious!” “How beauti- 
ful!” and many other like remarks are 
heard on all sides. 

Don Sepulveda thought and said. “Why 
no, Sefioretta Rubia is the flower of Mon- 
terey, the jewel of the land.” 

All who heard him smilingly gave ans- 
wer, “Why, yes, so she is.” 

They were coming down the aisle, this 


glorious, lovely bride and her attend- 
ants. Don Sepulveda turned to look upon 
this wondrous beauty. He reeled, and 
his face became an ashy white; within 
the sanctuary walls a curse hissed through 
his lips as he saw the glorious Rubia 
wound in his embroidered scarf, her head 
poised high, and crowned with a towering 
comb and exquisite mantilla that partly 
hid the flaming cheeks and sparkling eyes 
and arrested tne defiant look with which 
she sought Sepulveda’s bewildered gaze. 
In the expression of her face he read it 
all; the girl had known of the wager. 


He did not hear the service and was 
first to leave the chapel. After the wed- 
ding they sought him, to joke him about 
the wedding scarf, but he was gone. So 
also was Don del Valle. They made their 
way to San Francisco which was searched 
to replace the scarf and band. But nei- 
ther man knew the color nor the stitch, 
and so the search was in vain. Don Sepul- 
veda, with self-assurance, prepared a tale 
to tell the beautiful Flores; but he might 
as well have saved himself the trouble, 
for in San Diego the daring wager was 
well known. The good Padre de la Pefia 
spoke in the chapel, loudly remonstrating 
with young men for their disregard of 
plighted love. Don Sepulveda shrugged 
his shoulders, and said: “I like not San 
Diego, and shall go away.” 

“To Monterey,” softly whispered a 
voice behind him. 

He turned quickly, but the speaker 
was gone. The voice was that of Sefior- 
etta Flores. 


MODERN philosophy has simultaneously 
traveled two paths. Why and how she 
has appeared to 
lend herself to this 
A Philosophy of seemingly inconsist- 
Modern Life. ent and paradoxical 
performance, are 
questions lying too 
close to the eternal Mystery of Things 
to require answers. But after all, mod- 
ern philosophy, so-called, is ever but an- 
cient philosophy in another garb. Styles 
change, but the philosophic mode of 
thought is only up to her old tricks again. 
She has always boasted two hands. 
One reaches earthward for things real- 
istic, one skyward for light idealistic. 
And with one hand she hauled down of 
late Kipling and his worship of the “God 
of things as they are,” and with the other 
a very nest of Christian Science (and 
allied isms) lurches upon her head. 
Both phases of modernity have hosts of 
followers in both literature and life. For 
everyone writes books more or less nowa- 
days, and all that is required is an enthu- 
siasm. A book of sermons may not be 
literature, in a sense, but it is life. Hence 
from the point of view of this two-faced 
modern philosophy—a weary’ seeress 
emaciated from the effects of some cen- 
turies’ hard thinking—it matters little 
whether she finds her material poetized 
or sermonized. Boys like stories of ad- 
venture, their grandmothers prefer ser- 
mons. Philosophy listens to them, in 
time tucks them into their graves—but 
draws her own conclusions. From our 
own point of view a sermon may be 
either diverting or reassuring. 


We have here “The Symphony of Life’”’ 


(a most alluring title) by Henry Wood, 
who stands at the forefront in Boston 
among the writers upon “the new philos- 
ophy.” One cannot gauge the value of 
the essays and lectures contained by 
their soothing or uplifting influence upon 
Mr. Wood’s followers and admirers, if 
one does not know them, but it is plainly 


to be seen that the book is not only well 
written, liberal in tendency, and idealis- 
tic, but also interesting. The essay, 
“From the Pre-Adamic to the Human,” 
with which the book opens, contains a 
really beautiful study of Biblical sym- 
bolism, in which the Flaming Sword is 
shown to keep us not only from returning 
to Eden, but from returning back upon 
the roads or by-paths along which evolu- 
tion has brought us. “It would be easier 
for a man to go back to childhood or for 
the blossom to wrap itself in the bud, 
than for one to parry the sword and scale 
the walls of the Garden. But even 
were it possible, the beauty would have 
dissolved.” In fact, Mr. Wood holds that 
it is possible for a once-enlightened soul 
to submerge himself in animalism, but 
not again to become an animal. His views 
are certainly in asi cases optimistic, and 
based upon the scientific views generally 
held by educated people at the present 
time. In this they are surely built 
upon a rock foundation, although he is 
so avowedly an idealist. 

But why, then, bother with such very 
Bostonese questions as “Why was Emer- 
son Emerson?” or such trite remarks as 
“The world needs more Emersons,” “Sup- 
ply responds to demand, and there is 
no law more veritable or exact,’ “Man 
is a vertebrate, but within closer limits 
he is a mammal’? Philosophy is never 
so prone to send her auditors to sleep 
as when she shies axioms at them. 

A central idea in Mr. Wood’s very won- 
derful, thought-out philosophy (which he 
calls Truth) is, of course, that man “has 
been distanced from the Deity only in 
consciousness. In reality he has never 
left the ‘Father’s House,’ nis seeming 
journey being only a dream in sensuous 
matter and material embodiment.” For- 
tunate the intellect which can disentan- 
gle even to its own satisfaction the seem- 
ing from the real, the phantasmagoria 
from the adumbration. And how lightly 
spiced with pleasure must be the opinion 
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that “While the phenomenon of war is 
visible and objective, war itself is en- 
tirely within the mind of man. * * * 
While the idealistic philosophy inculcates 
only a recognition of the good, war is 
the dominant recognition of evil.” In 
fact, idealism wrapped in the quiet of the 
study, refuses to recognize the fact of 
the dead bodies in the trenches. 


Mr. Wood already has a wide circle 
of readers, his former books, six of them, 
having passed through many editions;and 
certainly for literary finish and poetic 
beauty, they stand high. 

(Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. ) 

That the city is a 

place “where men 

lead a common life 
for a noble end,” (Aris- 

totle’s definition) is 

too often forgotten 
in the modern hurry for the spread of 
municipal possibilities. The sites of 
cities are naturally chosen for commer- 
cial convenience rather than for pictur- 
esque beauty, yet this is reason but not 
excuse for the entire disregard for civic- 
aesthetics, which has been evinced by 
so many of the growing American towns 
of the last decade, rushed into existence 
by booms. There comes a time, however, 
in the life of every American town as 
so much more frequently at the very 
birth of European villages, when this 
question is considered, and lately an 
awakening, an enthusiasm for the beauti- 
fying of cities, has come about in “the 
East.” Evidences are at hand in the very 
excellent book, “The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities,” or “The Practical 
Basis of Civic Aesthetics,’ by Charles 
Mulford Robinson, member of the Archi- 
tectural League of America’s National 
Committee on Municipal Improvements, 
and honorary member of § English 
“Scapa.” The author is, consequently, 
thoroughly conversant with his subject, 
drawing comparisons from cities all over 
the world, old and new, and has opinions 
drawn from much travel and experience. 
California grows towns with such fertil- 
ity and has so many emerging cities, that 
such a book should be found most useful 
on this Coast. Among the practical sub- 


The Making of 
a City. 


jects treated are: “The Site of the City,” 


“The Street Plan,” “The Tree’s Import- 
ance,” “Parks and Drives,” “Architect- 
ural Development,” “Function and Plac- 
ing of Sculpture,” “Squares and Play- 
grounds,” ‘““Works of Individuals and So- 
cieties,” “The Advertisement Problem,” 
“Popular Education in Art.” 


It would have been impossible to in- 
dite a treatise of so broad a scope 4s 
this, in the seclusion of the study, and 
the author acknowledges his obligation 
for suggestions, encouragement and for 
cordial aid, to active workers, both men 
and women, throughout the country. As 
matters stand now, more money is spent 
in the United States for municipal deco- 
ration than is paid out in Europe, but in 
many cases, especially where an old and 
ugly city is being improved by isolated 
works of art, the efforts are misguided, 
and the effects not nearly so good as in 
European cities. In many cases the orig- 
inal street plan of a city causes it to be 
difficult to beautify, and it is too often 
forgotten that a good monument or statue 
is like a good building, in that, to realize 
its full efficiency, it must have a fitting 
site. On the choice of the location of 
a work of art depends its harmonious 
connection with city beauty. Mr. Robin- 
son speaks in terms of praise of the work 
done by means of criticism by the Art 
Association of San Francisco, also of the 
neighborhood improvement clubs of Oak- 
land. The work of The Merchants’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco, in ’97, in 
cleaning of the streets, etc., is also de- 
scribed. 


“Civic art,” Mr. Robinson tells us, “is 
not an outgrowth only of fashion and large 
gifts.. They may do much to make beauti- 
ful a village, but in a populous commun- 
ity the roots should reach down to the 
common people to the people who indi- 
vidually have little money, but who by 
the force of their numbers stamp the 
public taste and opinion, to those to 
whom the city’s care is ultimately com- 
mitted.” 

(“The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities,” by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson. 
G. A. Putnam’s Sons, New York, Pub- 
lishers. ) 

GRACE LUCE IRWIN. 
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Southern Pacific Depot, Kern City. 


Kern City and 


the Kern River Oil 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


Districts 


BY O. C. 


DISTINGUISHED American trav- 
eler who had previously “done” all 
of European scenery, finally con- 
cluded his itinerary by a thousand mile 


journey along the wonderful coastline 
of the “Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

Returning he summed up his impres- 
sions by declaring that it would seem 
as if the “Almighty architect” had experi- 
mented in mountain construction else- 
where, and finally embodied all former 
attempts in one sublime effort, and thus 
created the majestic Alpine sentinels 
which guard the front of all Northwest- 
ern Europe. 

Similarly it might well be said that the 
architect of North America. experi- 
mented, as it were, across tne continent, 
but on reaching the Pacific shores all 
ingredients were ready for one of the no- 
blest mountain structures of the world— 
and the Sierras were cast. 

Such a gift, as history has more than 
once proven, is sufficient to mould the 


ELLISON. 


character and the destiny of whole races. 
But the fairies that hovered over the 
birth of the future California were not 
satisfied with this opulence of the Gods. 
To the diadem of grandeur they added 
nearly every form of treasure-trove with- 
in the gift of Vulcan, Flora, and Nep- 


tune. Even then there was one dissatis- 
fied. Said Mercury, the goddess cf com- 
merce: “Away to the North, on a little 


island on a narrow strip of sea, you have 
installed future power and dominion over 
land and sea in the untold millions of 
tons of coal. Yet just beyond these coast- 
lines is the mightiest ocean of this ter- 
restrial globe; its shores will teem with 
countless millions and on its waters the 
greatest events of human history will 
culminate. Prepare for tnese, their 
cities and their commerce, a medium 
of propulsion, at once concentrated, con- 
venient, economical, and abundant.” The 
request was granted, and the _ under- 
ground reservoirs of petroleum were 
stored away and held in abeyance until 
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the wand of time had come to reveal the 
basic foundation of a new era of the 
Pacific Slope—i. e., the industrial and 
manufacturing period, an era destined in 
its varied ramifications to eclipse all the 
epoch-making achievements that have 
preceded it. 

Said Mr. M. H. de Young, proprietor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, at the Pe- 
troleum Congress, Paris Exposition, Aug- 
ust 25th, 1900: 

“Probably a great many of the dele- 
gates here assembled are not very fami- 
liar with California as a producer of pe- 
troleum. While for many years the pro- 
duction of oil has been considerable in 
our State, it is only within the last twelve 
months that a marvelous impetus has 
been given to it. The adventurous spirit 
of some of our oil men sought out an 
entirely different section of our State 
for exploration, where they soon devel- 
oped a well producing 800 barrels per 
day. A second well producing 1,000 bar- 
rels was soon followed by a third well. 
This was enough to attract the atten- 
tion of a large amount of capital and 
enterprise. The natural result has beex 
to open and develop new oil districts all 
over the State. To-day the oil region is 
said to extend six hundred miles through 
the State in length and seventy miles in 
width, equal to 42,000 square miles. 
If but a part of this is thoroughly devel- 
oped, California will be a greater pro- 
ducer of petroleum than the famous State 
of Pennsylvania. The monthly out-put 
to-day is over 30,000 barrels, amounting 
to 3,600,000 barrels per year, and I ex- 
pect to see that doubled within the 
coming twelve months.’’* (This predic- 
tion of Mr. M. H. de Young has been more 
than verified.—Editor.) 


*Since the above was in type Mr. M. 
H. de Young has been elected President 
of the Petroleum Miners’ Association. 


Among the pioneers of 

this place there are 

Kern City many entitled to dis- 
Pioneer Record. tinguished regard for 
prolonged service in 

behalf of public 

welfare and the maintenance of responsi- 
ble business ventures. Space forbids 
the mention of more than two: The late 
Hon. A. S. Bernard was treasurer for sev- 
eral terms of Kern County, and one of 


KERN CITY BUILDINGS—Il. St. Josephs’ Church. 


High School. 


3. 


Pu lic Library . 
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Building, corner of Baker and Railroad Avenue, Kern City. 


the earliest to discern the future in store 
for Kern City. Perhaps one of the most 
active and capable in making this future 
a certainty is the happily still living and 
indefatigable Argonaut, Hon. H. F. Wil- 
liams. While resident of San Francisco, 
he is as often to be found in his favored 
spot, Kern City. To him is largely due 
the incorporation of the town, the con- 
struction of the “East-Side” Canal, the 
water of which redeemed what is now one 
of the most valuable horticultural areas 
of the whole County, known locally, curi- 
ously enough, as the “Weedpatcn.” It 
comprises thousands of acres that are 
now covered with productive orchards, 
peach, apricots, etc., and choice alfalfa 
meadows. Mr. Williams was also largely 
instrumental in procuring the construc- 
tion of the branch line to the asphaltum 
beds in the west part of the County. 
This was built before the oil excitement 
broke out. 
It is this particular 
epoch that constitutes 
the special reason for 
The Oil Era. this effort. To the 
credit of the “State Min- 
ing Bureau” be it said 
it officiaily called at- 
tention to this exceptionally rich terri- 
tory abutting directly on the Kern River 
as a most promising oil territory previ- 
ous to any other known agency, and 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


nearly seven years in advance of the 
present active development. But it was 
Mr. Jonathan Elwood, who, with his 
brother, went prospecting on Mr. Means’ 
ranch in May, 1899, who opened the well 
that is now known as “Discovery.” This 
success, as he tersely put it, speedily 
induced the presence of a great number 
of men wearing plug hats, not very com- 
mon up till that period on the banks of 
Kern River. From that day to this, de- 
developments have gone onapace. It isthis 
most remarkable progress that has made 
out of the former way station of Sumner, 
now Kern City, one of the most import- 
ant oil shipping centers in the United 
States. 

The vital commercial importance of 
this shipping point now, as compared 
with its former somewhat stationary ex- 
istence, can best be realized from the 
freight statistics available from the 
most reliable sources. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Matlock, General Freight 
Agent of the Southern Pacific at this 
station, we are furnished an estimate of 
the merchandise passing here, aggre- 
gating $600,000 a month. The value of 
the oil alone forwarded during last May 
was fully $200,000, making a total of 
close on to $1,000,000 a month. If the 
actual output of the wells had been sent 
out, even at the then current rates, it 
would have reached close on to $500,000. 
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Typical Residences, Kern City. 
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Kern City and the 


Even these figures are liable to be ex- 
ceeded any month as soon as the tempor- 
ary depression of the market is lifted. 
For it is only temporary.The real estate 
market, however, as far as Kern City is 
concerned, has known no _ depression. 


Kern River Oil District. ‘1 
occupying a choice incline, 
sloping immediately to the 
south of the Kern River 
bluffs. This fact, coupled 
to a wholesome artesian 


water supply and a good 


COC ICL 


= 2) 


The New First Bank of Kern Building, 


Buildings—brick and frame—are under 
construction all over the town, and, from 
the present outlook, its population of 
2,000 is more than liable to be doubled 
in a couple of years. 

Kern City is the eastern terminus of 
one of the best-paying car lines in the 
State. It is lighted by electricity and 
possesses school and church advantages 
adequate to the present population. Its 
streets are oiled, and the signal advan- 
tage of this method of subduing dust in 
the interior cities will be commented 
on hereafter. The town is farther fav- 
ored by a responsible bank, the “First 
Bank of Kern,” and to the traveler it is 
valuable to know that it possesses one of 
the best family hotels in the oil districts. 


Perhaps from a resi- 

dence point of view, 

Topographical one of its most vital 
Advantages. advantages is its to- 
pography. Kern City 

is located on a 

thoroughly drained area, by virtue of 


Kern City. 


sewer system, makes Kern City one of 
the most desirable residence locations 
of the entire interior valley basin. ‘The 
importance of these factors in this clim- 
ate can scarcely be over-estimated. Dur- 
ing the pioneer era, before the value of 
drainage and pure water was understood, 
malarial fevers were said to be rife. 
Whatever truth there was in these early 
tales, always exaggerated by the man be- 
yond the County line, Kern City never 
deserved it. Its location and environ- 
ment are as thoroughly wholesome as 
were the slopes of Berkeley in their most 
charming days. The bearing of this on 
the question of locating homes and fac- 
tories in this region will be understood 
by all at a glance. The place possesses 
all the advantages for a great manufac- 
turing center. What is more, it is 
destined to become such. The pioneer 
stories of unsanitary conditions are be- 
ing rehearsed, while as a matter of 
actual experience, these imputations 
never had any relevance to this particu- 
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Cesmat Hotel, Kern City. 


lar portion of the County. Furthermore, 
it has no relevance as a whole to the 
entire region, provided one uses ordinary 
precaution. The heat is often spoken of 
as a forbidden factor. It is in this 
very connection that the naturaly drained 
condition of the soil appears in all its 
importance. Wherever the resident oc- 
cupies drained areas, the dry heat of 
the interior is not injurious. 

The discovery of pe- 
troleum oil and its 
relation to the indus- 
trial activity of the 
State at large is a 
subject that every 
well-wisher of this commonwealth is at 
present studying most carefully. The la- 
tent possibilities in this single resource, 
which is really a composite of a mechani- 
cal force and ingredients chemically and 
commercially valuable, amounts to an in- 
dustrial and economic revolution. Like 
many other revolutions that affect the 
social structure at large most profoundly, 
it is being carried through so quietly that 
seemingly it will be fully upon us before 
our commonwealth at large realizes the 
fact. The dynamic factors of modern 
England are its coal and iron beds, but 
chiefly the former. Coal at $2.00 a ton 
has created modern Chicago. Two dol- 


The Manufacturing 
Possibilities. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


lars worth of oil is the exact equivalent 
for one ton of coal in effectiveness, with 
a number of special advantages thrown 
into the bargain and not charged to the 
patron. The coal stratas of England 
made possible the superstructure for 
which Alfred, Elizabeth, Drake, Nelson, 
and Wellington laid a foundation. So 
the successive epochs of our own State 
have awaited the amalgam that should at 
once complete and _ “revitalize them. 
Mining, agriculture, horticulture, manu- 
facturing, transportation by land and sea, 
all were doing their best But the whole 
were yoked to a carriage, as it were, 
whose movements in and by itself repre- 
sented as much or more capital and 
brains than the loads. This is a fatal 
disproportion, but nature, rather than 
man, was the originator of this situation. 
Then like a curtain on a new stage set- 
ting, comes the revelation of the new, 


yet old, potency locked up so long in 


nature’s lap. All students of events real- 
ized at once that it came, too, at an hour 
that our one and only Henry James is 
fond of calling the “psychological mo- 
ment.” Neither before or hereafter 
could this discovery be of such import as 
now. Jefferson and his Louisiana pur- 
chase, Senator Benton, and Fremont and 
their Alta California, Marshall, Admirals 
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Typical Kern City residences. No. 3 shows growth of shade trees in six years 


under the influence of irrigation. Up till period named the land contained noth- 
ing but cacti. Aston Bros. Photo. 
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Residence of Mr. V. E. Wilson, Kern City. 


Perry and Dewey, all laid the foundation 
of what is now clearly seen will become 
the mightiest industrial empire on this 
Pacific Slope, resting, as it were, in the 
very shadow of the Sierras. It will not 
be long before the whole interior basin 
of the San Joaquin Valley will be cov- 
ered as with a wreath of manufactur- 
ing centers. There will be no dense 
smoke-stacks vo defile vegetation and be- 
grime the worker, for the burning of 
petroleum oil is alike odorless and 
smokeless. “A dream from one of Rus- 
kin’s or Morris’ Utopias,” we hear some- 
body whisper. Fortunately the above is 
sober reality. This economic revolution 
is well advanced, and that very insigni- 
ficant village of a few years back, now 
Kern City, is the very center, as well 
as the inaugural point of this new mod- 
ern era of Central California. 


California, however, is not anxious to 
create another East-side New York nor 
a West-side Chicago. She has some ex- 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


perience of her own in what is im- 
plied in packing human beings as so 
many sardines in a given quarter. If not 
very extensive it makes up for it in com- 
pleteness of its object lesson. But a suc- 


cession of manufacturing villages, with 
abundance of space for all works estab- 
lished on the ground, an equal abundance 
therefor of fresh air, with individual cot- 
tages occupied by the workers, each sur- 
rounded by its own garden, and, for a 
frame around the picture, the noblest 
mountain range on the continent, will 
surely be acceptable to all concerned. 
And this very era is dawning and fairly 
under way in Kern City. Located at the 
north base of the beautiful and sugges- 
tive junction with the Sierras and the 
Coast Range with the Tehachapi, it is 
also the initiary point as well of the 
great Santa Fé system as far as Central 
California is concerned. That the new 
joint extension of these two railroad sys- 
tems to the McKittrick, Sunset, and Mid- 
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way districts will ultimately give Kern 
City and its great interests a short cut 
to tide water over the Coast Range to 
the West can scarcely be doubted. A 
Santa Fé depot is to be constructed here 
at an early date. 
The following pa- 
per constitutes 
The S. P. Company one of the most 
Leads the Industrial significent  utter- 
Revolution. ances made in re- 
gard to the 
whole subject of 
the use of oil, its industrial and economic 
importance. The Overland Monthly is in- 
debted for the same to the courtesy and 
painstaking care of the master mechanic 
of the S. P. R. R. Co., Mr. R. E. French, 
whose headquarters is at Kern City, and 
we bespeak for it a most careful perusal: 
It will no doubt in- 
Southern Pacific terest and surprise 
Improvements. the general travel- 
at Kern City. 


ing public to learn 
that two hundred and 


fifty engineers and firemen and about 
three hundred and fifty shop men are con- 
stantly employed by the motive power 
department of the Southern Pacific on 
the San Joaquin division, which includes 
Fresno as a terminus on the north, and 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara on the 
south, a total of over seven hundred miles 
operated. These men are the best-paid 
of any mechanics in the country, and the 
result is the highest efficiency in this 
most important branch of railroad opera- 
tion. This small army of men draw a 
monthly salary of about $50,000 to $55,- 
000, which is one of the mainstays of 
the business men in the neighborhood of 
Kern and Bakersfield, where the shops 
and round house of this division are lo- 
cated. While the company is liberal in the 
way of salaries and wages, it is at the 
same time very quick to adopt any sys- 
tem of large economy in the operation of 
the road. This is no more strikingly 
shown than in the use of crude oil as a 
fuel in their locomotives end stationary 


Residence of Mrs. E. P. Bernard, Kern C ity. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 
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Ardizzi & Olcese Building, Kern City. 


boilers. About sixty locomotives have 


been equipped to burn oil, requiring 
about 5000 barrels of oil per day, which 
is obtained from the Kern River district. 
The fuel for these engines was formerly 
hauled from the Castle Gate and other 
mines in Utah, a distance of nearly 1500 
miles. The burning of fuel in the engines 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


alone saves the company over $200,000 a 


year on this division. Oil finds another 
important use in generating steam for the 
stationary boilers, which supply steam 
for the machine shop engine and the 
round house. The oi:, which is stored in 
four tanks containing about 50,000 gal- 
lons each, located about 1200 feet from 


Bath Resort. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 
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the round house, is conducted through 
pipes to an auxiliary storage tank. near 
the two 450 horse-power Scotch boilers. 
Thence it is conducted to four burners, 
two under each boiler, where it comes in- 
to contact with a jet of live steam from 


the boilers, which atomizes it and sprays 
the oil mixed with ogygen into the fire 
box, where it ignites, creating a heat 
far more intense than that from coal. 
The steam jet also serves the purpose 
of a blower for creating an artificial 
draught. Everything connected with this 
plant is of the most modern construction, 
and in place of a pile of dirty coal in 
front of the fire door, with a grimy fire- 
man shoveling all day long, there is a 
row of clean, compact burners, with firing 
valves and all parts polished like gold 
and silver; the floor is of concrete with- 
out a spot, and the fireman, who is also the 


engineer, simply has to watch the fire at 
intervals and turn a polished lever to 
regulate the flow of oil. 

Economy is carried still farther in the 


way of relieving the boilers of the duty 
of heating the feed water up to the boil- 
ing point, which before had to be done by 
the boiler. As it requires 772 foot-pounds 
of energy or work to raise a pound of 
water one degree of temperature (called 
the British Themal Unit) it will readily 
be seen what an important adjunct to the 
steam boilers the feed water is, when we 
consider the number of gallons of water 
that are used every twenty-four hours 


in generating steam. 

To complete the system of the econ- 
omy, the company has erected a 65,000 
gallon steel water tank, into which about 
200,000 gallons of water are pumped 
every twenty-four hours, which is used 
for filling tanks of locomotives, washing 
out locomotive boilers, and in the sta- 


tionary boilers. The supply of water is 
pumped from the depth of thirty-five feet 


below the surface from a well in close 
proximity to the shops. The water is dis- 
charged from this 65,000 gallon tank into 
the auxiliary heater mentioned above, 
where it is heated to a temperature of 
212 degrees by the exhaust steam from 


the stationary engine and pumps which 
circulates through flues in the water, 
thereby heating tae surrounding water. 
The heated water is then pumped from 
the heater into the stationary boilers. 
Another important improvement has 
been introduced. Electric lights have 
been placed throughout the biacksmith 
shops, boiler and copper shop, machine 
shop, erecting shop and round house 
which eliminates all the disagreeable 
features connected with the use of kero- 
sene torches at night, besides making 
it possible for the night force to perform 


Mr. V. E. Wilson, 
Manager First Bank of Kern. 


effective work on the locomotives re- 
quiring various emergency repairs. The 
importance of this will be appreciated 
when it is considered that ninety per cent 
of the business of the division is done 
at night. 


The system of heating water is used 
to good effect in washing the boilers of 
locomotives. This is an absolute neces- 


sity with every engine coming into the 
round house nearly every trip. If cold 
water were used for this purpose, the 
boilers would have to be cooled thor- 
oughly, otherwise the cold water would 
have a very damaging effect on the fire 


box sheets, owing to the violent con- 
traction, and as engines have to be 
washed out in a hurry, the water is 
heated by a steam jet to the same tem- 
perature as the fire boxes of the engines 
making the operation of washing out the 
boilers a speedy and safe operation. 


The fine modern round house has twen- 
ty-four stalls, a fine concrete floor and a 
steel roof. Lockers for the use of the 
men are placed at convenient points 
throughout the round house, also wash 
troughs equipped with hot and cold 
water. These features are in advance of 


anything else in the country in this line. 


All coal burner engines which have not 
been converted into oil burners are fired 
up with fuel oil, by means of a portable 
fire kindler, operated with compressed 
air, obviating the necessity of keeping a 


~~ 
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KERN CITY WATER WORKS. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


These works are unique in having the motive power operated by oil fuel. This 
fuel is found at about 1,000 feet depth, some two to three miles from the works. 
The pumps lift the water from 200 feet below the surface. A navel orange or- 
chard immediately surrounding the grounds of the plant is irmgated from the 
plant, which also supplies Kern City with water. 


large supply of wood on hand for this 
purpose. The fire kindler is not used 
to fire up oil burner engines, as the oil 
contained in the tender of the engine is 


used for this purpose, in conjunction with 
the steam from stationary pipes in the 


round house. 


The above statement needs no eluci- 
dation on our part. Furthermore, it is 
due at this time to acknowledge that 
the Southern Pacific Company is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the credit of inaug- 
urating the first important experiments 
along this very line. Upwards of fif- 
teen years ago, when the corporation 
was still known as the “Central Pacific 
Company,” most valuable experiments 
were under way in San Francisco. The 
only oil fields available were, of course, 
the Southern California wells, chiefly in 
Ventura County. The daily papers of 
June 9th and 10th, 1901, are just chron- 
icling the substitution of oil for coal 
on our ferry voats as great news. But 
Mr. N. H. Foster, auditor of the Central 


Pacific, under date of October 26, 1887, 
reported to the late General Manager, 


Mr. Towne, that the advantages of util- 
izing oil as compared to coal were for 
the ferry-boat Transit, 9 per cent; Oak- 
land, 24 per cent; Julia, 22 per cent; 
Piedmont, 21 per cent in favor of oil. 

When such San Francisco. establish- 


ments as the Union Iron Works, the Mar- 
ket street Railway Company, and the 
Palace Hotel substitute oil for coal, the 
question as to whether or not oil is a 
power in the land answers itself. The 
Southern Pacific, as well as the Santa Fé, 
systems are substituting oil burners for 
coal wherever oil is available as fast 
as their mechanics can effect the change. 
Those of our readers 

who have had occasion 

Oilas Dust to travel much during 
Destroyer. the summer months in 
the interior valleys 

know the serious men- 

ace to business and pleasure in the 
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hitherto unavoidable masses of ever 
multiplying clouds of dust. Injurious and 
disagreeauwe, they are enough to wish one 
forever located near the glacial lakes, 
at the summits instead of the base of 
the great ranges. This is another press- 
ing problem of domestic economy that 
is solved by the oil in so satisfactory a 
manner and so simply and easily that it 
amazes all travelers that such ready to 
hand a remedy was not introduced long 
ago. The poll tax is known to be very 
obnoxious tribute to all who pay it. But 
it is believed that if our county authori- 
ties will assure these tax-payers that the 
amount will be applied exclusively to 
the oiling of roaus and streets, that ex- 
ceedingly few delinquents will be found 
on the tax-list. 

Our mining popu- 
lation will be 
greatly interested 
in tae remarkable 
results obtained 


Smelting Furnaces. 


from the use of oil in a furnace invented 


by Mr. Hjalmar Krusel, and so far chiefly 
introduced in Germany, where, however, 
the Imperial Government itself has be- 
come one of its principal patrons. The 
“Pacific Oil Reporter” states that at the 
State Smelting Works, located at Kol- 
pino, Germany, 1,120 kilograms of coal 
were necessary to smelt 480 kilograms of 
brass in the reverberatory furnace, while 
the same effect would be obtained from 
368 kilograms of petroleum, so that one 
kilogram of the latter proved equal to 
three of coal for smelting purposes. 
The relation that oil is 
destined to play in 
in Pacific Ocean 
commerce as a com- 
mercial product for di- 
rect export as well as 
a motive power for that very activity, is 
not yet so transparent as on shore. But 
its coming power on sea is if possible 
to be yet greater. 

The United States Government some- 
what late in the day, has just inaugurated 


Pacific Ocean 


and Oil. 


Southern Pacific Company’s oil fuel furnace, Kern City. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 
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a series of experiments at Mare Island 
on behalf of the navy department. Uncle 
Sam, strange to sav, is about thirty-five 
years behind the times in this respect. 
The Russian Government, under the 
grandfather of the present Czar, and also 
Napoleon the Third, preceded him. How- 
ever, if the Oregon makes her next trip 
around the Horn burning California oil, 
all will be forgiven. In view of these con- 
tingencies, the whole commercial com- 
munity will be deeply interested in the 
record made by the English steamer Cow- 
rie, commanded by Captain Davies. The 
vessel belongs to the Shell Line of Lon- 


Kern City Brick Yards. 


don, and its epoch-making journey Is re- 
lated in detail in the valuable pages of 
the London Petroleum Review, October 
6, 1900. 

The Cowrie is especially built for the 
carrying of oil. 
ney of ten thousand miles from the Har- 
bor of Ballick Pappan, on the island of 
Borneo, Dutch Indies, to London, with 
oil exclusively as fuel. Her total tonnage 
capacity is 6,200 tons, subdivide: in six- 
teen tanks. On the Cowrie no motive 
power is employed but oil is made to pro- 
duce it. “The longer our engineers use 
it,” says Captain Davies, “the better they 


Sane made the long jour- 


Monthly. 


like it and the better results it gives.” 
The consumption of liquid fuel aboard is 
put at about twenty-six tons a day, com- 
pared with a consumption of from thirty 
to thirty-two tons of good Welsh coal. 
In time these figures will be largely im- 
proved upon. Two days were saved on 
the run between Port Said and London. 
She arrived in fourteen instead of six- 
teen days, as usual while burning coal. 
The captain also informed the Review 
that all the “Dutch line” steamers plying 
between Batavia and Singapore use oil 
exclusively. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


No intelligent man of 
to-day remains. will- 
ingly in a_ pursuit 
which does not afford 
him some avenue of 
intellectual diversion 


as a means of dignifying his calling and 
relieving it of being a mere form of drud- 
gery. From this point of view the oil 
industry in California challenges the 
brightest men in the commonwealth. 
Nothing could be seemingly more com- 
monplace than a “forest of derricks” such 
as at present occupies the irregular quad- 
rangle of over ten miles in extent and 
over two and a half miles in width, 


The Scientific 
Aspect. 
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abutting the north side of the Kern 
river. Grotesque triangular freaks loom- 
ing up against the horizon, they appear 
not unlike a Munchaussen tale embodied, 
while on the other hand the scientific 
reason underlying their presence is as 
fascinating as a fairy tale. 


Before yonder ‘Monte Cristo” well 
could deliver its one thousand or more 
barrels a day, as it has done for weeks 
in succession, and thus enable the San 
Joaquin Company to store away hun- 
dreds of thousands of the same in yonder 
tanks “against a rainy day” as it were, 
some sundry things have had to happen 
right under and over that very derrich. 
Processes more Titanic than the fabulous 


strokes of Thor’s hammer were under 


way over the immediate crest of these 
now so peaceful ranges, and but a few 
miles distant, craters were boiling, lava 
and sulphur covered the landscape there, 
while on the west side where the oil 
are now “spudding,” the Pacific Ocean 
was quietly lapping this valley, then an 
arm of the sea, maintaining a sea fauna 
of unlimited myriads of beings, while at 
its very bottom from whica this oil now 
bubbles to the top, other processes as 
delicate as the distillation in the tiniest 
retort of the chemist’s laboratory were 
under way. 

California is singularly favored in 
many ways, but in no instance more so, 
than by the fact that in her geological 
evolution she is at once projected on the 
most magnificent scale, with each step 
succinct, intelligible, and clearly termin- 
ating in the most practical beneficent 
ends. Before the present oil fields of the 
San Joaquin Valley were discovered, Pro- 
fessor Lawson, then in charge of the 
geological explorations at Berkeley Uni- 
versity, wrote as follows: “The recent 
evolution of the physiography of the con- 
tinent has a profound human as well as 
a scientific interest. In no part of the 
continent is this interest so intense as in 
California. Nowhere is the record so 
legible, nowhere will greater discoveries 
reward the researches of the enthusiastic 
geologist. * * * We have at the very 
doors of the University of California a 
most wonderful chapter of geological his- 
tory spread out for our perusal, so that 


he who runs may read, all the more won- 
derful because the effects recorded are 
occurrences of but yesterday and are still 
in progress.” The Professor then pro- 
ceeds in detail to present the incontest- 
ible evidence of the uplift of the coast 
ranges from the Golden Gate to San 
Diego as written in indelible geological 
handwriting of the coast range valleys 
and basins. Says the Professor, in con- 
clusion: “The facts adduced in the pres- 
ent paper, establish a recent uplift of 
the continental margin from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego, varying from eight 
hundred to fifteen hundred feet.’’* 

“The tendency of the coastal uplift was 
to make the San Joaquin Valley a closed 
basin.** This, however, has been counter- 
acted by the vigorous trenching of the 
mountains effected by the Sacramento 
river at the straits of Carquinez. As a 
consequence of this, the general uplift 
of the coast, its geography has been 
radically changed in the most recent geo- 
logical times.” 

Working for different scientific objects, 
in all probability absolutely unknown to 
each other, yet abetting each other’s la- 
bor, while tens of thousands miles apart, 
were Professor Lawson of Berkeley and 
Professor Engler, Stutgart University, 
Germany. This latter gentleman occu- 
pies the unique scientific distinction of 
being among the most eminent living 
authorities on the question of the origin 
of petroleum. He delivered an address 
on his favorite theme at the Petroleum 
Congress, Paris, August, 1900, which we 
suggest that all investigators of this sub- 
ject peruse in full. Space forbids any- 
thing but the following extracts, quoted 
on the account of the exceedingly interest- 
ing elucidation it affords of the origin 
of the petroleum bed in the San Joaquin 
Valley, which the author has evidently 
never seen. While Professor Lawson, as 
already seen, described years before ex- 
actly the geological conditions that have 
evolved the San Joaquin Valley, Pro- 
fessor Engler discovered that these fac- 
tors must have existed in order that pe- 
troleum oil should become the inevitable 
product of sea fauna. Says Prof. Engler: 


*See Object Relief Map. 
**Geological Bulletin, University, 1894. 
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“One of the main difficulties in the 
elucidation of the formation of petroleum 
from animal remains, is the question how 
the accumulation of such enormous 
masses of such remains as would be 
required to account for the formation of 


the existing extensive deposits of petrol- 
eum, could be at all possible. This diffi- 
culty is, however, overcome by the mere 
recognition of the circumstance that cer- 
tain natural processes, which at the pres- 
ent time we can only observe on a small 
scale, might very well in former times 
have occurred (and in future may occur) 
on a very extensive scale; or, again, that 
we are only able to observe such a small 
fractional part of many gigantic pro- 
casses could have been produced by the 
for us to form an accurate idea of them 
in their entirety. 


“It has already been repeatedly shown 
that extensive deposits of animal car- 
cases could have been produced by the 
isolation of bays from the adjacent sea, 
owing to the alternate elevation and de- 
pression of the coast line, the specific 
fauna developing—under the altered con- 
ditions of the water as regards saline 
constituents—being afterwards destroyed 
by fresh irruptions of sea water. Oschen- 
ius assumes the flooding of bays or lakes 
by solutions of saline matter. Again an 
over-production of animal life in the ab- 
sence of carrion eaters, might lead to the 
accumulation of carcasses in bays and 
inland seas, as might also the dilution of 
sea water by a new influx, or the occur- 
rence of disease, submarine earthquakes 
and submarine volcanoes. Mainly, how- 
ever, one result of the by no means suffi- 
ciently-known ocean currents may be the 
accumulation of the remains of marine 
animals at certain quiescent spots at the 
bottom of the sea; in which connection 
the micra-fauna infesting all the geologi- 
cal portion of the sea may play a still 
more important part than the macra- 
fauna. 


“Furthermore, a special importance in 
connection with the formation of petrol- 
eum is perhaps attributable to the living 
constituents of the Plankton, floating in 
the ocean, and consisting in part of organ- 
isms visible to the naked eye, together 


with microbial organisms—mostly low 


forms of animal life, but also diatoms— 
which infest the sea in countless hordes. 


These are dispersed by sea and tide, more 
particularly by ocean currents, and when 
finally settling down again in favorable 
situations may furnish the raw material 


for the formation of bitumen. Being 
principally mollusks, non-silicious, and 
lime-free crustacea, larvae, etc., they 


leave behind no other residue but fat 
when decomposed. In addition, deep-sea 
explorations have led to the discovery of 
accumulations of the carcases of marine 
macra-fauna, such as sharks and whales.” 
(Abundant remains of all of these 
classes are found in the Kern River Dis- 
trict.—Ed.) 
Continuing, Professor Engler says: 
“Interesting data for the question at 
issue are afforded by Andrussow’s re- 
searches during the deep-sea expeditions 
in the Black and Capian Seas. The Gulf 
of Karabuga, which covers an area of 
over 15,000 square kilometers, is con-’ 
nected witn the Caspian by a channel— 
the Karabugas Strait—about 100-150 
metres wide and 5 kilometres in length. 
In consequence of rapid evaporation and 
of a difference in levels, a rapid current 
of water flows from the sea into the Gulf, 
the water of which latter is thereby 
gradually enriched with saline matter, 
so that its density attains 17 degrees 
Beau: whereas the specific gravity of 
the Caspian water is only 1% degree 
Beau: Masses of living organisms which 
are carried along from the Caspian Sea, 
and are conveyed by the specifically 
lighter water for some distance within 
the gulf, are thus brought to destruction 
and precipitation. Furthermore, large 
numbers of fish enter the gulf at spawn- 
ing time, and these also are killed by the 
exceedingly salt water; and when to this 
is added the fact that immense quantities 
of sand and dust are driven into the gulf 
from surrounding wastes by the high 
winds blowing over the steppes, the for- 
mation of bitumeniferous strata in this 
place also is easily accounted for.’’* 
Andrussow also drew attention to the 


*Petroleum Review, London, Septem- 
ber 1, 1900. 
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San Joaquin Oil and Development Co. The Celebrated Gusher No. 16 Kern 
River District. 


Aston Bros. Photo. 
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1,500,000 gallon tank erected by Lacy M anufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


fact that the deepest layers of water, un- 
disturbed by currents, in the Black Sea, 
are so far *impregnated with “sulphur- 
etted hydrogen” that all living animals 
penetrating so far are inevitably killed 
at once. In such so-called “Axoic” situa- 
tions, the usual carrion-eaters were of 
course absent, so that the descending 
carcases remained unconsumed, and col- 
lected, with other sediment, on the sea 
bottom. 

The legitimate inference from the 
above is the exceedinly practical deduc- 
tions for which the above “quotations” 
were merely the unavoidable prelimin- 
aries, that in the San Joaquin Valley, 
and more especially for the time being, 
in the Kern River delta, we have the 
exact duplicate geologically of the Baku 
district on the Caspian sea. That inland 
salt sea, now 84 feet below sea level, 
while still possessing seals and shoals of 
herrings, is now undergoing the exact 
geological evolution that the San Joaquin 
is nearly through with. 

In further confirmation of this simil- 
arity are the statements of Dr. Abichi, a 
celebrated Russian geologist who affirms 
that the Caucassian range, which abuts 
on the west side of the Caspian Sea, as 
the Sierras do on the east of the Kern 
valley, belong to the Jurasic formation, 
while the flanks and underfalls of the 
mountains on both sides are composed 


*Sulphur springs and gas impregnated 
with gaseous sulphur abound in Kern 
County.—Editor. 


of cretacious strata. These again are 
succeeded by tertiary marls and sand- 
stone extending around the base of the 
chain and forming its lowest declivities. 


Now that is exactly the conclusion that 
the two great authorities on California 
mountain structures, Professors Whitney 
and Le Conte, have reached and almost 
stated in those very words. Baku is in 
a cretaceous and tertiary declivity and 
so is the Kern River delta. The Baku 
wells have been known for over two 
thousand years and but last June, a 
year ago, gave birth to one of the most 
formidable gushers in the oil history of 
the world. This is vouched for in the 
last report of tne United States Consul 
stationed there. So far from declining 
as is sometimes rumored, they are 
progressing, new wells taking the place 
of temporary “dry” ones. 

In further eviaence of the similarity 
are the presence of volcanic centers until 
within comparative recent historical 
period. One only has to cross the nearest 
mountain chain from Kern Valley to 
observe similar evidences. 


..For‘a comparison, it might be statea 
that remarkable and equally interesting 
geological coincidences exist in the ex- 
tensive and most valuable iron bed found 
in immediate juxtaposition to the remains 
of the glacial era of Lake Superior, in 
Minnesota and Canada, and the Lapland 
and Delarne North and Central Sweden. 
The chemical purity and the longitude 
and latitude of these stratas, so far apart, 
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O/L TANK 
closely approximate each other. | 
Now then, if the most eminent scien- 
tific authorities in the world absolutely 
agree that the various geological eras 
of the Sierra Nevada range and the San DERRICK 
Joaquin basin at the foot of the same ZEST | | SSS 
and the Caspian sea with Baku as its sss 
central point are identical, what does 
this similarity apply for California? 
4 The Volga is the Mississippi of Russia, 
Zz and through this wonderful artery passes 
b. the commerce of the Caspian Sea into 
a Central Russia, connecting with navi- 
gable affluents to the extent of 14,000 
miles. Baku is their New Orleans, with 
oil instead of cotton as the staple. This 
oil commerce exclusively demanded for 
its own transaction 166 steamers pro- 
pelled by oil fuel. Their total capacity 
were 4,683,594 cubic feet. Besides these 
there were employed 1,676 naptha barges 
and 275 steam tugs, and over one thous- 
and wooden vessels. The money value 
of the fleet alone is over 36,000,000 
roubles. This is a hasty and inadequate 
glimpse at Baku, but those who believe, 
or seem to believe, that the oil industry 
of this State is a mere zig-zag of stocks 
up and down, we trust will see their 
mistake. Scientifically profoundly inter- 
esting, the deducible facts from the above 
data is, that a commercial superstructure 
equal in importance to geological identity 
will naturally follow. 
Doctor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the State University, delivered 
a most eloquent address a year ago at 


San Diego on the “New Position of Cali- 

fornia.” Undoubtedly California has as- SAN 530 
sumed a new position in many ways, and CS Ree BLUE SS CLAY — S70 --- 


perhaps one of the most remarkable of *=sxe 
all is the fact that her principal city is 
geologically at the north end of the 


former Caspian Sea of the Pacific slope, 656° °™ 
and that commercially the laws of trade 
have placed within her hands the develop- = ————————— 
can doubt she will be equal to her opsor, 
or 
A university of the most practical value SANG $2 67 
as well as recognized scholarship owes its 582 | 45 
existence to oil. California needs a school > 
for the educat.on of petroleum experts 
May we not expect our president of the SESE esses oo" 


State University to secure the founding profile of Oil Well, from U. S. Census. Classification 
of one in San Francisco? of Kern River strata, by M. W. L. Watts. 
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The above drawing is intended for a re- 
lief map of topographical rather than 
geographical features. Its main object 
is to point out the trend of the Coast 
Range and its relation to the main body 
of the Sierras, forty to fifty miles to the 
eastward, with the juncture it forms, 
constituting a perfect crescent in Kern 
Valley. 


The scientific authorities have conclu- 
sively proven that as the Coast Range 
rose out of the Pacific the present San 
Joaquin Valley became an arm of the sea. 
Professor Engler, in his Paris address, 
referred to elsewhere, describes exactly 
the physical conditions under which the 
oil belt in the Kern Basin was thus 


‘created. 
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‘Fossils found in drilling for oil at various depths. Classified by Dr. J. G. Cooper, 
California State Mining Bureau. 
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One of the flourishing companies of the 
Kern River field is the Peerless, owner 
of the southeast one-quarter section 31, 
28-28. Situated in the very heart of this 
wonderful oil producing region of the 
State, and surrounded by the sterling 
Monte Cristo, San Joaquin, and other 
heavy producing companies, the value 
of the Peerless ground has already been 
demonstrated to a degree which assures 
immense returns upon tne capital in- 
vested for development purposes. 

The enterprise of the management is 
shown by the progress achieved in a very 
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Peerless Oil Company’s Well. 


short space of time. In the month of 
November, 1899, the first drill began to 
drop. To-day ten wells are evidence 
of the zeal with which work has been 
pushed. Five of these wells have been 
carried down to the depth of 1000 feet. 
Four more finished at 750 feet, and one 
ended in a flow of water used to supply 
the requirements of the company in this 
respect. 

The shipments of oil began in August 
last, and che proceeds of sales have been 
devoted to extending the plant on the 


ground, and in thoroughly equipping the 
property in a most substantial manner. 
Included under the heading of improve- 
ments is a storage tank of 12,000 barrels’ 
capacity, and a pipe line 1% miles long 
to a railroad connection. 

The latest report from the company 
issued to the share holders shows that 
during the month of May the aggregate 
receipts from oil sales exceeded the list 
of production by $5,121.74, and were $3,- 
681.96 more than the total expenditures. 

The most encouraging feature in dis- 
cussing tne bright future in store for this 


Aston Bros. Photo. 


progressive and prosperous company is 
the fine quality of the oil produced, 
which is lighter than any other in the 
district. This insures a ready demand 
and a better price than can be obtained 
for the poorer grades. 

The affairs of the Peerless Oil Company 
are directed by the following board of 
directors, composed of well-known and re- 
liable business men: Mr. John M. Wright, 
President; Mr. Jacob H. Neff, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Judge James G. Maguire, Mr. E. 8S. 
Cather, and Mr. H. C. Park, Secretary. 
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Overland Monthly. 


L. P. Crane. 


Colonel 


Colonel L. P. Crane, President of the 
Pacific Coast Petroleum Miners’ Associa- 
tion, whose portrait is presented here- 

with, recently 

Pacific Coast Petroleum stated that Eas- 
Miners’ Association. tern capital to 
the extent of 

over forty millions of dollars has already 
been invested in the oil fields of 
California. Recent statistics of the value 
of the oil lands of the State, including 
the plants which are comprised in boring 
outfits, tankage systems, pipe lines, etc., 
reaches the sum of $2060,000,000. This 
Association, recognizing the commercial 
importance and the growing magnitude 
of the petroleum industry and desiring 
to promote and advance the same, organ- 
ized a corporation under tne laws of Cali- 
fornia. It is now in a position to render 
the fullest aid possible consistent with 


honorable lines, to all interested in pro-— 


moting and developing the petroleum 
industry of the coast. This Association 
does not enter the field as a competitor, 
but rather as a help and aid to other in- 
stitutions having similar purposes. 

The objects are to maintain a first-class 
bureau of information to secure invest- 
ment of capital in the development of the 
oil industry of the Pacific Coast; to pro- 
vide in the East a market for oil properties 
developed and undeveloped; to arrange 


for direct communication between the 
producer and the consumer, thus secur- 
ing ready market. With this object in 
view correspondence has been opened 
with domestic and foreign consumers; 
to keep the public informed through 
the press of all matters pertaining to the 
oil industry on the Coast; to aid in se- 
curing State and National legislation, 
that will protect the petroleum industry; 
to aid in securing more economical and 
advantageous transportation rates for all 
oil products; to establish a Land Depart- 
ment, where ou lands of proven and pros- 
pective value may be listed, showing lo- 
cation, character and price of such hold- 
ings; the .compilation of responsible sta- 
tistics, defining the fiscal value of oil 
properties and their respective products; 
to maintain an exhibit of the various oils 
of the Pacific Coast, accompanied with a 
chemical analysis of every grade; to es- 
tablish a law department, to protect all 
legitimate rights of those who are en- 
gaged in the industry and members of 
this Association; to issue monthly, or 
more frequently, authentic news-bulletins, 
giving a full list of oil properties accept- 
ed and indorsed by this Association. 

In pursuance of these objects the Asso- 
ciation invites and expects the co-opera- 
tion of all the oil industries on the Pacific 
Coast. The Association is in direct com- 
munication with thousands of Eastern in- 
vestors, all of whom will be regularly 
furnished with bulletins giving descrip- 
tion and principal characteristics of prop- 
erties. It will aid in the honest 
promotion of legitimate companies, and 
to this end will be alert for the protec- 
tion of the investing public. It is the in- 
tention of the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Miners’ Association to render unto the oil 
industry of this coast the same invaluable 
services that Dun and Bradstreet’s Agen- 
cies now render all other commercial in- 
terests of the country. The officers of 
the association are: L. P. Crane, Presi- 
dent; General W. H. H. Hart, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Will D. Jenkins, Secretary; W. M. 
Smith, Treasurer. The San Francisco 
office is in the Parrott Building, with 
branch offices in Kansas City, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Seattle. Professor P. E. 
Donnels is the mineralogist and official 
lecturer. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


WE BUILD TO ORDER 


Gasoline Automobiles 
Steam Automobiles 


~ and Automobile Parts 


All Automobiles Built by this Company are Guaran- 
teed for One Year. Automobiles cared for, repaired, 
and delivered on telephone order. Automobiles on 
Monthly Payment Plan. 


California Automobile C O., 


FACTORY: 346 [icAllister St., Tel. Jessie 366. [IAIN OFFICE: 222 Sansome S 
W. L, H. GELDERT, AGENT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


6 North 2nd St., San Jose, Cal. 


Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


LYING AMIDST THE SAN BRUNO HILLS OF SAN MATEO COUNTY IS 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BURIAL PLACE IN THE PACIFIC COAST. ITS 
LAWN EFFECTS, ITS ORNAMENTAL GARDENING AND ITS BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS GIVE IT THAT PARK-LIKE APPEARANCE NO OTHER CEME- 
TERY HAS YET ATTAINED. EASILY REACHED FROM POINTS ADJA- 
CENT TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Superintendent at Cemetery. City Office: 
1504 Market St.. San Francisco. 
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Bordeaux 550 [liles to Belgium 


Mons. Chas. Duerinck, St. Gilles lez Termonde, Belgium, 


Winner of more than 400 prizes, diplomas, and gold medals, offers guaranteed Homers 
rung with Federation rings, flown Bordeaux in the day stamped by the liberator; 4 pairs 
$10, 8 pairs $20, carriage paid to New York. PHEASANTS, golden and silver, $7 per pair, 
Reeves, $14; Swinhoes. $15. Versicolor, $14; Melanottes, $14; Elliots, $15; Lady Am- 
herst, $15: Bohemia, $9; Reynaud, $14. English ring-neck Pheasants, $7, all per pair. 
BELGIAN HARES, first prize winners at Paris, Brussels, Termonde, $12 per pair at my 
risk, and carriage paid to New York. 
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